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The ‘“‘flip’’ tester at American Can Re- 
search Laboratories in Maywood, IIli- 
nois, plays an important part in the 
quality-control of cans. 


It predicts the corrosion resistance of 
various types of steel used in making cans 
and thus measures accurately can-life. 


For instance, the “‘flip’’ tester tells us 
today how well a can will be holding its 
contents two years hence ...in 1948... 
or beyond. 


At the beginning of the war— 1942 — 
our ‘“‘flip’’ tester played an interesting 
and important new role. It predicted 
what the untried wartime plates would 
do before they actually did it. 


So the Government knew, because we 
could tell them, that these wartime plates 
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would hold the season’s pack a reason- 
able length of time. 


The “‘flip’’ tester is one of the simplest 
devices in the quality-control activities 


HERE’S HOW “FLIP” TESTER MEASURES CORROSION 


As corrosion in a can proceeds, 
hydrogen gas collects in head space, 
exerting pressure against can. 
“Flip” tester is applied to end, at 


regular intervals. 


The amount of suction to ‘“‘flip”’ 

can end out decreases as the gas is 
evolved. This measures the corro- : 
sion resistance of steel in question. 
Individual records are kept on 

each can, showing the decrease in 

“flip”? action and the time. 


at Maywood. Enamels, sealing com- 
pounds, tin coatings, solder, and all 
stages of can manufacture are also sub- 
jected to tests more rigorous than they 
would get in actual use. 


The purpose, of course, is to be sure 
that our customers get what they pay for 
—not “‘by and large’’—but as close to 
100 per cent perfection as possible. 


American Can Co. 


New York + Chicago + San Francisco 


No other container protects 
like the can 
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N. K. & Co. Strain of 
Tendergreen 


oe 


Swap Beans are one of the largest sell- 


ing items in every seed business. N. K. & 
Co.'s strains are carefully selected for type, 
yield and field performance. | Consider re- 
liability of delivery and dependability of seed. 
Order N. K. & Co. 
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Behind the scenes at Continental 
you'll see ingenuity and mechanical 
efficiency combined to produce the 
finest containers possible. 

Research plays an important part 
too. For instance, there are techni- 
cians who delve into chemistry and 
metallurgy. They make sure—in ad- 
vance—of the right type of plate and 
can lining for each individual prod- 
uct. Working hand in hand with them 
are other specialists —lithography 


experts, production experts, and 
service men who know the packer’s 
problems, all the way from container 
filling to closing and handling. 

It’s both broad and deep, this busi- 
ness of making containers worthy of 
America’s finest products—and 
Continental has what it takes to do 
the job. For the best in quality, best 
in service, put your confidence in 
and look to Continental for your 
packaging needs. 


CONTINENTAL 
CAN COMPANY 


100 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y. 


Tune in “CONTINENTAL CELEBRITY CLUB,” every Saturday 
night over coast-to-coast CBS Network 
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EDITORIALS 


Big Wigs, or as the army man would call them, 

“The Brass Hats” of the canning industry, assem- 
bled in Washington during most of this week, to con- 
sider and lay plans for the operation of the industry 
during the coming canning season. It was the NCA 
Directors meeting, at which the Office of Price Admin- 
instration, and the Department of Agriculture were 
expected to outline the jobs the canners should take on 
this season. Such things must be done despite the un- 
certainty which hangs so heavily over every future 
possibility, in particular the coal strike and its para- 
lyzing effects upon all canning, even if the steel mills 
could operate without coal and produce the tin plate 
all-important to such productions. 

3ut let “Pathfinder,” published by Farm Journal, 
set a pertinent example, and paint the picture as it is 
today, and threatens to continue to be for some time. 
We quote: 

“The May 15 issue of “Pathfinder” is an unusual 
issue, a by-product of the unusual conditions existing 
because of the coal strike. The complete issue contains 
only 4 pages and cover. Two of those 4 pages are 
given to an editorial describing the background of the 
sitvation that has made a great nation helpless to carry 
on. This editorial is reproduced here for your use in 
wh. 'e or in part. 


G Bie Wie EFFECTS, AS OTHERS SEE IT—The 


“SORRY! 
3 IS ALL THE PATHFINDER WE CAN PRINT THIS WEEK 
BEC USE... There is a coal strike. Printing machines 
reo re power. The electric power which runs the 
ma ines which set up Pathfinder’s type and run the 
pre ‘es has been produced from coal. And in Chicago, 
wh. © Pathfinder is printed, there is not enough coal. 


aly because our resourceful printers have assem- 
ble liesel engines, some of them hurried in by air, are 
we je to send you these few pages. 


e have decided to use the brief space available to 
be the background of the situation that has thus 
ma. a great nation helpless to carry on at the daily 
tas of making a living. 
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“The coal strike is legal. Neither the miners nor 
their leaders violate any specific law in refusing to dig 
coal—no matter how much the nation needs the coal. 


“What, then, are the laws, and what are the court 
decisions, that have produced a result which President 
Truman has characterized as a ‘national disaster” 


“What principles of the American system are in- 
volved? What remedies can be applied? Is something 
wrong with the laws which can be changed? 


“A fundamental principle of freedom is that ‘one 
man’s liberty ends where liberties of another begin.’ 


“The time has now come to ask whether, under free- 
dom, one group of men shall follow as a right a course 
which interferes with the rights of millions of others. 

“Fair-minded men have long defended the right to 
strike because it is one of the few weapons which labor 
was able to use in a contest which might otherwise be 
unequal, over rates of pay or conditions of work. 

“The right to strike under conditions which affect 
only a few people for a short time is one thing. Now 
the nation is confronted with something quite differ- 
ent. 


“A Nation-wide strike in a basic industry, such as 
coal or steel or power-production, places almost a whole 
people at the mercy of a few men. 


“This modern civilization revolves around mechani- 
cal power. When the fires have to go out the wheels slow 
down or stop. Food may not be transported, or pre- 
served or even cooked. The lights go out. Workers 
may not reach their jobs. The sick in the hospitals 
may be deprived of live-saving attentions. All the 
normal proceedings of business are threatened with 
interruption or stoppage. 


“At this particular time, the people of the United 
States are struggling to recover from the effects of a 
long, tragic and costly war. 


“They are short of countless necessities and much- 
desired goods needed for production and for living. 

“Confronted with inflationary trends, due largely 
to shortage of goods, the value of their savings and in- 
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comes is threatened by every further slowdown in pro- 
duction. 

“In the midst of a humanitarian effort to produce 
and convey food to starving millions abroad, from 
whom death may not be tar away, transportation, 
farm-machinery manufacture and other vital services 
are threatened. 

“Is it, then, consistent that the liberty of any one 
man or group thus, legally or not, shall invade so far 
the liberties of all the rest of the people? 

“The Constitution itself was ‘ordained and estab- 
lished’ among other things, according to the preamble, 
to ‘establish justice, insure domestic tranquility, pro- 
vide for the common defense, promote the general wel- 
fare, and secure the blessings of liberty to ourselves 
and our posterity,— 

“This condition is the direct fruit of legislation 
which Congress has enacted within the last fifteen 
years and of decisions by the Supreme Court. 

“It can be corrected only by Congress. It will be 
corrected if the public demands correction vigorously 
enough. 

“The basic legislation is the Wagner Act of 1935. 
The Wagner Act was an attempt to increase the bar- 
gaining strength of labor organizations. It overshot 
the mark, because it placed weapons in the hands of 
labor leaders which they now hold over the Govern- 
ment itself. 


“As the Wagner Act is written it declares in effect 
that the policy of Congress is that no restraints can be 
placed upon the organization of labor, the choice of 
bargaining agents, the rights to strike, to make de- 
mands, or to picket in enforcement of those demands. 


“A Supreme Court decision, handed down by Justice 
Byrnes, now Secretary of State, went even further. It 
upheld the right to use violence in labor disputes. 


“In the face of these laws and decisions, even the 
President of the United States is virtually powerless. 
He can exercise little except moral suasion. Under the 
Smith-Connally Act he can seize the mines, but it has 
been pointed out that ‘coal cannot be mined with 
bayonets.’ 


“In plain language, the law of the United States pro- 
vides that a coal strike, or any other kind of strike, 
can be called and can be continued indefinitely, regard- 
less of how much it costs the people, regardless of how 
destructive it may become to the nation. 


“Any settlement of the miners’ strike will not change 
this basic situation. It can arise again in the same or 
another industry. 


“The people are without protection from the dis- 
astrous consequences. More power has been placed in 
the hands of a few men in private life than the Govern- 
ment itself retains. It has become a power over the 
right, both of labor organization members and of mil- 
lions of others, to make a living. 


“Certainly now it must be clear to everyone that this 
great nation cannot for long prostrate itself before an 
unchallenged private power. 


“Where do we go from here?” 


HOUSING EQUIPMENT AVAILABLE — Unde: 
present labor conditions canners ought to be able tc 
enlist more workers than in recent years, as man) 
people need the employment, and the canners will wel. 
come them. In that case, however, it will be necessar) 
to provide suitable accommodations for them, if the, 
come from a distance. The War Assets Administra- 
tion has notified its regional Directors to give al! 
assistance possible to certified processors, in obtaining 
surplus tents, cots, blankets and other items to be used 
in housing and feeding workers. Certification mus‘ 
be by State Farm Labor Supervisor. Get in touch with 
him, and as all details have not yet been ironed out, 
work with him, and render such help as is possible. 


HELPING FEED THE HUNGRY—The industry 


‘has responded to the cry for help from the starving. 


This is as it should be not only because the canners are 
warm hearted and charitable, but because canned foods 
fit into the picture most smoothly. If you have not 
made your tender as yet, get busy, even if you have 
to buy back some of the goods you had sold, and now 
no longer own. Hunger knows no nationality, color 
or religion. Try to picture the plight of a half starved, 
emaciated mother forced to see her children die in her 
arms because there is not a crust of bread nor a bit of 
food to feed them. If your next door neighbor were 
in such condition, you would rush to his aid over all 
obstacles or objections. Well, these starving are your 
brothers and sisters, and they suffer just as would your 
neighbor. Send all the canned foods, especially canned 
tomatoes, you can possibly send. 

The USDA Production and Marketing Administra- 
tion, gives this helpful advice: 

“Several inquiries concerning certificates of subsidy 
clearance for export shipments of designated canned 
foods for relief purposes have been received. It has 
been determind that the Field Offices shall issue Cer- 
tificates of Subsidy Clearance on such shipments with- 
out collecting a refund of subsidy. This action is to 
be taken only after receipt of an application for a Cer- 
tificate of Subsidy Clearance, Form CCC-463, in dup'i- 
cate. The application must be supported by an aiii- 
davit prepared by the proper officials of the exporting 
company. This affidavit shall set forth all details re- 
garding the shipment and shall include a certification 
that the designated canned foods to be exported ave 
donated and are to be distributed for relief purposes 
only and will not be resold into other channels °f 
distribution. 


“After approval of the application with the si p- 
porting affidavit a respective field office will issue a 
Certificate of Subsidy Clearance, Form CCC-464, wi h- 
out collection of refund.” 

Do it NOW and avoid ‘“‘too little and too late.’”’ Tie 
need is great. 


‘“‘Whatsoever you do for one of these least of Mi 'e, 
you do unto Me.” 
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BOARD CONFERS WITH GOVERNMENT 


Interim Subsidy for Current Packs—Price Order Promised by June 1— 
Convention goes back to Atlantic City 


There was a lot of industry activity 
down in Washington this week when 
NCA’s Planning Committee met on Sun- 
day, May 19, the Canning Industry Ad- 
visory Committee met with OPA May 20, 
NCA’s Administrative Council held a 
session on May 21, and they reported 
back to National Canners Association’s 
Board of Directors at their mid-summer 
meeting on May 22 and 23. 

Canning industry leaders from all over 
the country were present for these im- 
portant meetings and those from Cali- 
fornia lost no time in contacting their 
Congressmen for support of legislation 
which would correct the deplorable labor 
situation in their State, which is in fact 
a controversy between unions and not be- 
tween unions and the canners and which 
is causing the loss of much perishable 
food. 


SUBSIDY 

S. R. Smith headed the United States 
Department of Agriculture Panel, backed 
up by Leonard Fenn and M. W. Baker. 
Subsidy will be paid on those subsidized 
items now being packed to June 30, 1946. 
(See page 10). As it now stands the 
subsidy will be paid on any sales made, 
and ownership changed, prior to that 
time, and application for such subsidy 
filed before June 30. It was argued here 
that subsidies should apply to any sub- 
sidized crops processed rather than sold 
prior to July 1, 1946, and that the time 
for filing claims be extended. But they 
ha’ no answer to that one. 

the continuance of subsidy after that 
tim: is, of course, a question since Con- 
gros must decide the issue. The amount 
of :bsidy which will be allowed to June 
30 ill be at substantially the same rates 
as ost year but is, however, dependent 
up: the prices paid to growers for the 
pre uct, and their relationship to USDA 
de» ‘nated prices. A new contract will 
be quired and payments will be made 
up. proof of sale and change of owner- 
sh’ prior to the expiration date. 


JPERATIONS ASSISTANCE 
. . Baker explained that USDA will 
do erything possible to assist the can- 
ne in obtaining plant facilities for 
pr ssing the 1946 packs of fruits and 


ve. ables, which will include coal, tin, 
m: nery, and other necessary supplies, 
an hat application should be made to 
th irector of the Fruit and Vegetable 
B: -h, who will place it in proper 
ha for prompt processing. His de- 


pe ent, he said, is naturally primarily 
Int. sted in inspection work and in 
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grades and standards and has no preju- 
dice as to the manner of labeling used, 
so long as there is quality in the can and 
the product is truthfully labeled. 


1946 CEILINGS 


Ed F. Phelps, Jr. headed the OPA 
panel assisted by Charles R. Carry, and 
other specialists who were present to 
answer specific questions. The new pric- 
ing order is completed and merely awaits 
final approval. It will be issued within 
the next week or ten days, or By June 1, 


_as they put it. 


It contains provisions for increases in 
labor rates and for higher sugar costs, 
and in the event of subsidy discontinu- 
ance, will provide for an increase in the 
ceiling to cover. The order will contain 
a table giving an adjustment factor for 
wage rate increases based on each le per 
hour increase since January 1, 1944. The 
canner will start with his 1945 price, 
deduct the labor rate of increase since 
January 1, 1944, determine his mien in- 
crease and use the appropriate factor 
for determining his 1946 price. The new 
order will provide for the increase in the 
cost of sugar used in the making of cat- 
sup, chili sauce and for packing fruits, 
but will not cover sugar used in the 
packing of corn since the increase in 
ceiling price per dozen cans is too insig- 
nificant, they say. No other increases 
in costs are provided for in the order 
since OPA’s study indicates that these, 
too, are too small to be of any conse- 
quence. 

The Industry Advisory Committee at 
its meeting on Monday, passed a resolu- 
tion that a sub-committee be appointed 
to confer with OPA with reference to 
other cost increases in an effort to have 
them reflected in the new order. 


DECONTROL 


It was announced that two major 
items, spinach and pickles, were sus- 
pended from price control as of May 22. 
Some ten or twelve other minor items 
of canned and frozen foods are on the 
list which will be decontrolled in the very 
near future. 


COMMITTEE REPORTS 


Industry committees have been kept 
exceptionally busy during the past few 
months in an effort to get 1946 programs 
worked out and the many factors which 
will affect packing operations. 


H. F. Krimendahl, reporting to the 
Board for the activities of the associa- 
tion’s Planning Committee, told of the 
constant work it has done with OPA and 
USDA in an effort to get the programs 
out quickly and in time for proper plan- 
ning of the season’s operations. The 
committee has had just the closest sort 
of cooperation from OPA and USDA, he 
said. Representatives from these two 
groups also emphasized the very fine as- 
sistance the committee has given them, 
and expressed thanks. 

Speaking for the Canning Industry 
Advisory Committee, Howard Cumming 
reported that his committee felt so fa- 
vorable toward the work that OPA and 
USDA men had done that their commit- 
tee had passed a resolution of thanks for 
this fine cooperation. 


H. E. Gray, head of the association’s 
Sugar Committee reported that because 
of adverse weather conditions affecting 
both the Cuban cane crop and that in 
the United States as well as damage to 
the sugar beet crop in the Western 
States, that no further allowance in 
sugar use may be expected for this year. 
Frost did heavy damage to the beet crop, 
which set it back about a month, and 
this means that replanting will pro- 
duce smaller beets with correspondingly 
low sugar content. 


Walter Graefe, speaking for the Legis- 
lative Committee, told how closely they 
had been working on the many legisla- 
tive matters affecting the industry, and 
he called upon the association’s council 
to review current legislative matters. He 
urged that all canners immediately con- 
tact their congressmen in an effort to 
have legislation enacted which will cor- 
rect the deplorable labor situation as it 
exists today. 


BOARD APPORTIONMENT 


Chairman W. F. Dietrich of the Board 
Apportionment Committee presented the 
report of that committee recommending 
that the procedure for electing and ap- 
pointing Board members remain substan- 
tially the same. Provision was made, 
however, to give better representation to 
sea food packers and packers of rela- 
tively new products such as citrus, juices, 
ete. The program was adopted and will 
result in an increase of five or six Board 
members from a total of 62 to 67 or 68. 
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FOREIGN TRADE 


Mr. George Foster presented the Re- 
port of the Foreign Trade Committee. 
We have lifted a few pertinent para- 
graphs from the report: 


“In anticipation of the part it is ex- 
pected that America may play in devel- 
oping freer world trade, the State De- 
partment and the Office of International 
Trade in the Department of Commerce 
have been expanding their operations. 
They have created numerous new divi- 
sions whose executives have been dele- 
gated to concentrate on International 
Trade. This is particularly true in the 
Commerce Department where OIT, under 
the direction of Arthur Paul, has or- 
ganized to do an expansive job. 


“One of NCA’s first functions has been 
to contact the appropriate officials in 
these new divisions to ascertain just who 
handles what—and to become favorably 
acquainted with responsible personnel. 


“During the past several weeks, NCA 
staff has conferred with Government offi- 
cials in State and OIT urging U. S. Gov- 
ernment action to help eliminate Foreign 
Buying Missions. The U. S. Government 
has approached 15 different foreign na- 
tions, urging the elimination of these 
Missions and the speedy reversion to 
private trading along prewar lines. The 
best that can be said for this is that it 
indicates action in the right direction. 


“NCA staff has been contacting all 
appropriate Government divisions and 
urging elimination, as rapidly as _ pos- 
sible, of restrictive import and export 
controls. 


“NCA also is keeping in close touch 
with the work of the Food and Agricul- 
tural Organization, whose preliminary 
activities are being concentrated upon 
the improvement of statistical informa- 
tion (particularly as to reliable crop re- 
porting) throughout all agricultural 
countries.” 


BUILDING 


Mr. G. Sherwin Haxton reported for 
the Building Committee. Because of the 
present restrictions on building little 
progress was reported. Several sites 
have been inspected but no commitments 
made. Prices range all the way from 
$8.00 to $23.00 a square foot, depending 
on the location. 


REVISION OF BY-LAWS 


Association Council H. Thomas Austern 
presented proposed revisions in the By- 
Laws. Though the proposed changes 
were merely for the purpose of eliminat- 
ing certain provisions that had become 
obsolete for many years, the revision was 
tabled and the President was instructed 
to appoint a committee to study the By- 
Laws and report back at the end of the 
year. There arose a controversy over 
the provision that a Director must retire 
for at least one year after serving his 
term of three years. The contention was 
that this deprives the Board of experi- 
enced interested leadership. 


THE WORLD FOOD SITUATION 


Mr. N. E. Dodd, Under Secretary of 
Agriculture, though recognizing the tre- 
mendous importance of the canning in- 
dustry, stressed the fact that with the 
decreased military demand for canned 
foods, civilians would not feel too great 
a pinch this coming year and so every 
effort was being bent toward the objec- 
tive of more and more cereal grains for 
relief shipments and industrial use. Some 
of the more pertinent points of his talk 
are reproduced as follows: 

“In the first place I want to emphasize 
how strongly I feel, and the Department 
of Agriculture feels, that food processing 
is an integral part of our marketing 
mechanism. I cannot stress this too 
greatly. 
processors are absolutely essential to this 
country’s marketing system. 

“The Department of Agriculture is 
strongly aware of the interdependence of 
the farmer who produces the food and 
the processor who preserves it for later 
use by the consumer. For this reason 
much of the information concerning cer- 
tain programs of the Department must 
be channelled as swiftly and directly to 
food processors as it is to producers. 
Both have a major stake in these pro- 
grams. That is why the Department has 
been diligent in keeping you processors 
as conversant with world food needs as 
producers. 

“Tt is important that you people know 
that food is desperately needed to save 
800 million people from literal starvation 
in other lands. It is important that you 
know this world need for food, and that 
you be acquainted with the programs of 
the Department that are designed to 
meet this need, for these are all things 
that affect the canning industry directly 
or indirectly. 


“Many European people are living on 
a diet of 1,200 to 1,500 calories a day. 
That is, the best fed people of these 
starving countries eat this much. And 
let me remind you, an average of 2,200 
calories per person per day is the mini- 
mum in a nation for healthy human be- 
ings. Here in the United States today 
we are consuming approximately 3,300 
calories per day. That’s the situation. 
And in view of this situation we recog- 
nize that we must ship abroad as much 
cereal as possible. 


“In connection with this I might men- 
tion corn for eanning. As you know, 
field corn prices have been rather sharply 
increased. Naturally, in some areas, this 
increase in present ceilings will have a 
direct effect on the price canners will 
have to pay in competition to obtain 
vegetables for canning, particularly 
sweet corn. This could mean there will 
be less sweet corn in cans in the United 
States. For canners this isn’t the hap- 
piest of situations, but it is an inevitable 
situation that must be met in view of the 
acreage demands for competing crops. 

“This does not mean consideration has 
not been given to price increases for 
other foods, but it has been decided that 
there will be no increases in the desig- 


The operations of you food ° 


nated prices of sweet corn and other 
vegetables for processing. Stated simply, 
the general program is to get grain for 
export; it’s not a program to get more 
sweet corn in cans. 

“However, there are counterbalancing 
factors in the outlook. There will be 
even less military demand for canned 
fruits and vegetables this year than 
there was last. That means civilian con- 
sumers will not feel too great a pinch. 
Contributing to the domestic supply is 
the fact that direct demands for canned 
fruits and vegetables for relief shipment 
abroad have been practically nil. UNRRA 
and foreign countries have made practi- 
cally no request for such shipments, fig- 
uring that other things, such as cereal 
grains, are more economical on a_ per 
nutritive unit cost basis than the canned 
goods. 

“Anticipating a shortage of cereal and 
livestock, with less grain to go into ani- 
mals as feed, the consumer demand for 
canned fruits, vegetables and other foods 
should be heavy. Housewives, as seen 
by the disappearance into consumption 
this spring, are buying canned goods 
heavily. As they encounter shorter sup- 
plies of cereal goods, they will be buying 
more canned foods to balance and am- 
plify the family diet. 


BALANCED DIETS 

“Tt seems to me that the canning in- 
dustry must at this time recognize this 
strong trend toward more balanced fam- 
ily diets. Emphasis nationally has been 
on nutritional diets during these last 
several years and this emphasis will be 
continued. This is particularly true of 
the present time and of immediate future 
years when food, or the lack of it, is 
being so forcefully presented to the 
world as the leading news topic of the 
day. 

“Consumer income prospects for the 
coming year are good. This means that 
consumers will be in a position to buy 
the available foods they want. To me 
this sounds an optimistic note for the 
canning industry. The people of the 
United States have been schooled during 
recent years to well balanced eating. 
This means an increased demand for 
citrus fruits, tomatoes, other fruits and 
vegetables as well as dairy products and 
other of the so-called protective foods. 
And the programs of the Department o! 
Agriculture are all geared to this same 
theme. 

“This will afford a continued outle‘ 
for a high level of production in the can- 
ning industry, and I believe the cannin:’ 
industry could well get behind many o° 
these programs, such as the school lune : 
and other related programs, with lastin : 
and permanent benefits accruing to th» 
canning industry as the result of suc: 
efforts. 

“The canning industry also in thes: 
years ahead should continue in its effori ; 
to bring about constant improvement i1 
the quality of its products. In these e - 
forts I can assure the canning industi ’ 
the continuing and friendly cooperatic 1 
of the Department of Agriculture.” 


(Please turn to page 22) 
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THE THIEF-- 
GOOD SELLING PLANS 


Danger in “‘Let’s Put It Off for a Year’’—Keep in Practice—Goods Left 
on Grocers’ Shelves Preach a Lesson—By BETTER PROFITS 


In some parts of the country, as al- 
ways, weather has been against the best 
progress of crops for canning so far. 
Each day we read more and more about 
the extreme need for more food all over 
the world. Certainly, canners will be 
able to again dispose of all they can pack 
this year and without too much attention 
to sales and merchandising. If this con- 
dition continues long enough we will 
learn some day that not the least of the 
ill effects of the war on canners was the 
atrophy of any sales sense they may 
have had when Pearl Harbor was 
bombed. There will come a day when 
we will need all we can muster of sales- 
manship and we will be sadly lacking in 
this particular. 

Let’s guard against falling into this 
rut again this year of letting things go 
until another season, when we will start 
practicing the many virtues of looking 
closely after our sale interests. Let’s 
keep in practice! Given a_ profitable 
market for your pack in sight, we can 
start doing some of the things we should 
have done long ago in connection with 
maintaining our markets and contacts. 
We can go over our company and factory 
practices and eliminate those we find are 


detrimental to our progress. One thing 
at least is certain. If any canned foods 
are in abundance on dealers’ shelves in 


retai! stores today for any length of time 
they are those foods that were packed 
in orler to get as abundant yields as 
possi>le, or they are those canned foods 
labeled unattractively, for some reason 


or another. In fact, the canned foods in 
stock today are unattractive in appear- 
ance or undesirable from a high quality 
stan. voint, that is if on hand for any 


lenei of time. 


MAKE-SHIFT LABELS 


P: \ing has already begun in a small 
way. It will not be long before it will 
be iy full swing in many parts of the 
cour». Paper stocks, inks, manpower 
shor ves in the industry being what 
they ve, there is some excuse still for 
am. e-shift label, but such substitutes 


may © avoided in the future by atten- 
tion ordering far enough in advance 
to { © into consideration all possible 
dela: There are those in the canning 
trad vho will not change a dot on their 
labe! Their position is probably well 
Just’ d but in comparison there are 
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many others who will be benefited no 
end in increased sales if they make their 
labels more representative than they are 
at present as far as identifying the true 
value of the contents of the cans is con- 
cerned. For instance, the other day the 
General Manager in our house brought 
home a can of tangerine juice labeled as 
being packed under the continuous in- 
spection of the U. S. Department of 
Agriculture. It is true that in the iden- 
tifying shield the statement was made 
that this inspection was the purchaser’s 
assurance that the contents of the can 
were okeh, or words to that effect, but 
it seems as if after the expense of such 
continuous inspection more sales capital 
might have been made of the protection 
afforded the consumer. 


A CASE 


A large super market in my home 
town recently sold the Mrs. a can of 
Grade A Cut Green Beans. At least they 
were labeled Grade A. The label did 
not state the reasons why the contents 
were Grade A. The reason was left to 
our imagination. This is nothing new, 
we are quite accustomed to accepting 
such statements as made and then quali- 
fying them later if need be. A single 
recipe was given for a suggested use of 
the beans and the statement was made 
that the suggestion came from the dis- 
tributor’s kitchen. Of course, the net 
weight of contents was given. 


Another can of vegetables, the distrib- 
utor’s Golden Corn, whole kernel, was 
much more in keeping with the best 
label practice as I see it for 1946. It 
too was labeled Grade A but on the back 
panel were given the reasons why it was 
in this highest grade. Not all of you 
may be familiar at the moment with this 
reasoning. Read what we did: 


“* Whole Kernel Golden Sweet 
Corn. Our highest quality. This can 
is one of a lot from which samples have 
been tested and rated, Grade A. The 
meaning of ‘Grade A’: Grade A canned 
corn is strictly fancy quality and is the 
cream of the crop. It is the best in 
appearance and is at the peak of flavor. 
To qualify as Grade A * * * Whole Ker- 
nel Golden Sweet Corn must meet the 
following requirements: Prepared from 
young, tender, sweet corn of the same 
variety. Kernels substantially whole. 


Natural bright color of young very ten- 
der sweet corn. Practically free from 
defects. Flavor of succulent young corn. 


This can of Corn is: 


Other corn available 
GRADE C 


This is the type of label suggested by 
National Consumer Retailer Council, 
Ine.” 


The sooner the average canner and 
wholesale distributor adopts such label- 
ing, or that of the U. S. Continuous 
Grading and Inspection Service the 
sooner will the average housewife begin 
to regain the confidence she must have 
in canned foods if we are to retain our 
positions in the food field. 


I repeat, here and there as supplies 
are received by retail distributors, for 
a few days we will find old labels to 
which we are accustomed. Some day 
we will find, too, labels Such as I have 
just described. But the stocks you see, 
day after day and that are not moving 
very rapidly are those either lacking in 
quality or not labeled in an informative 
manner. 


As long as foods are scarce, as scarce 
as they are at present and will be for 
some time, it is not absolutely necessary 
that we start learning to merchandise 
our packs, as we will have to merchan- 
dise them some day, but we can at least 
pack the highest possible quality and so 
label it that the purchaser will be able 
to intelligently decide the brand she 
wants most after she reads the label on 
several. Certainly not many will buy 
a canned fruit or vegetable that simply 
states the net weight and the commodity, 
as well as the brand name, when she or 
he can buy other products well labeled 
as suggested. Better get in line with 
informative labeling if you wish your 
sales and profits to continue to increase. 


wo 
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BEAN STANDARDS HEARING 
CONCLUDED 


Every bean canning section was well 
represented at the public hearing held in 
Washington May 14, 15 and 16, called 
by the Administrator of the Federal Se- 
curity Agency to receive evidence on 
which to base a standard of identity and 
a minimum standard of quality for 
canned green and wax beans. All evi- 
dence was submitted in person supple- 
mented with a number of exhibits. The 
hearing was attended by representatives 
of the Food and Drug Administration 
and other Government agencies, and by 
canning industry witnesses acting both 
for themselves as individual canners, and 
as representatives of their respective 
regions. No consumer witnesses were 
present. 

F & D witnesses introduced evidence 
to support the standards previously pro- 
posed and where their original proposals 
had not been specific they made the fol- 
lowing definite proposals: 

1. Whole beans to be labeled either 
“vertical pack whole” or “jumble pack 
whole” beans. 

2. The maximum amount of seeds in 
drained pods to be 15% by weight. 

3. The maximum amount of fibrous 
material to be 0.19%. 

4. The proportion of blemished units 
to be not more than one per ounce of 
drained weight. 


The following changes in the proposed 
standards were introduced by industry 
witnesses: 


1. The word “stringless” to be omitted 
from the name of both green and wax 
beans, and that otherwise the existing 
standard of identity to be retained. This 
provides for the required designations of 
styles of pack to be only “whole,” “cut” 
and “sliced lengthwise,” “French style,” 
“Julienne” or “Shoestring.” 

2. The number of strings to be based 
on the per cent of units by count and the 
amount to be set at 30% of the units in 
the can. 

3. The amount of seeds in the pods to 
be set at 22% by weight. 

4. With reference to the amount of 
fibrous material in the pods the analyti- 
cal data submitted were confusing and 
there is need for more specific descrip- 
tion of the method to be used. No defi- 
nite maximum amount could be recom- 
mended. 

5. The per cent of harmless extrane- 
ous vegetable material should not be 
based on the examination of a single can. 

6. What constitutes a “stem end” 
should be more accurately stated and 
canners believe it should apply only to 
the presence of the actual stem. 

7. The need for a more specific descrip- 
tion of a “blemished unit” was empha- 
sized. 

8. Several canners have excellent packs 
of beans cut to one-half inch lengths. 
There should be a sliding scale of toler- 
ances for noticeably shorter pieces based 
on the predominant length of the pieces 
in the can. 
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9. The tests should be made on larger 
samples—preferably 12 ounces—in order 
to reduce the variations due to sampling, 
and details of the tests should be more 
specific. 

10. Because of the large number of 
commercial varieties of beans for can- 
ning and differing growing conditions 
both as to areas and to seasonal varia- 
tions, more samples of commercial packs 
should be examined in establishing any 
limits on the character of the beans. 

At the conclusion of the hearing the 
presiding officer announced that a period 
of 20 days from May 16 would be allowed 
for corrections to the evidence and the 
exhibits and that a period of 45 days 
from May 16 would be allowed for the 
submission of briefs based on the evi- 
dence in the record. Such corrections 
and briefs should be sent to the Presid- 
ing Officer, Bernard D. Levinson, Room 
8257, Social Security Building, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 


VETERANS RETURNING TO 
FARM WORK 


With 650,000 World War II veterans 
working on farms in March 1946, the 
USDA Bureau of Agricultural Econom- 
ics reported that this number was vir- 
tually half of all farm workers who en- 
tered the armed services during the war. 
The March figure, which is an estimate 
of the Bureau of the Census, was five 
times the number of veterans working 
on farms shortly after V-E day, as shown 
by a survey of the Bureau of Agricul- 
tural Economics. 

Returning veterans are taking over 
some of the jobs left by many who had 
gone into industrial employment and by 
1,244,000 farmers and farm laborers who 
had entered the Army and Navy by June 
30, 1945. Employment of veterans in 
agriculture is expected to continue to rise 
as the season progresses. The increase 
over the 650,000 working in March 1946 
will come not only from veterans dis- 
charged after that time, but also from 
the large group of recently discharged 
veterans who were not working or look- 
ing for work in March. 

The increase in veterans working on 
farms has been rapid during the past few 
months. A national survey made by the 
Bureau of Agricultural Economics just 
after the end of the war in Europe 
showed that there were only 128,000 
World War II veterans working on farms 
in May 1945. Six months later the num- 
ber had more than doubled—unpublished 
estimates of the Bureau of the Census 
show that there were 280,000 World War 
veterans employed in agriculture by 
November 1945. The increase each 
month since November has been greater 
than the increase which took place in the 
preceding month. During February 
1946, there was a net increase of 150,000 
veterans working on farms, accounting 
for 25% of the total seasonal rise in 
agricultural employment that occurred 
between February and March, as esti- 
mated by the Bureau of the Census. 


1946 INTERIM CANNED 
VEGETABLE SUBSIDY 


The Department of Agriculture has 
announced a subsidy program to cover 
that portion of the 1946 pack of canned 
vegetables and their products produced 
through June 30. 

The action, which applies only to pro- 
duction prior to July 1, has been directed 
by the Office of Economic Stabilization. 
Decisions with respect to the subsidy 
program on production and after July 1, 
1946, will be made after Congress has 
acted on the general question of continu- 
ing subsidies. 

The 1946 interim program and _ the 
subsidy rates are substantially the same 
as in 1945 and will cover civilian sales 
of canned sweet corn, green peas, green 
pea soup, tomatoes, tomato juice, tomato 
catsup, tomato paste, tomato sauces, to- 
mato puree, tomato juice contained in 
canned mixed vegetable juices, tomato 
cocktail, and tomato soup. The program 
also applies to tomato paste, tomato 
puree and tomato sauces when used by 
the original processor, either from 
canned or bulk stocks, in his manufae- 
ture of other canned food products. Con- 
tinuation of the incentive subsidy of 6 
cents per dozen, basis No. 2 cans, for 
canned tomatoes is provided. 

As in the 1945 program, subsidy pay- 
ments will be handled by the respective 
marketing field offices of the Fruit and 
Vegetable Branch of the Production and 
Marketing Administration. 


CANNED SALMON SET ASIDE 


Canners of certain species of salmon 
previously exempted from set aside pro- 
visions of WFO No. 44, will be required 
to deliver to the Government 33% of 
their pack from April 1, 1946, to March 
31, 1947, the Department of Agriculture 
has announced. 

This action was taken in an amend- 
ment extending the order’s provisions to 
include red, sockeye, or blueblack sal- 
mon packed in the continental U. S., and 
king, chinook or spring salmon, and 
steelhead. All species of salmon now are 
included in the order, which provides for 
the purchase of canned fish for Govern- 
ment, military and relief purposes. 

The order was amended because of 


increased requirements by claimant 
agencies. It will have little effeci on 


domestic supply as the additional set- 
aside will represent a small portion of 
the total pack. 


MILK PRICES ADVANCE 

To offset the rising cost in the in:lus- 
try OPA May 20 increased the manu ‘ac- 
turers’ ceiling price of evaporated ‘ilk 
by 25c a case on civilian sales and 15c 
on sales to the Government. The incr ase 
at retail will amount to le a can bot) on 
6 ounce and 14% ounce cans. 
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GRAMS INTEREST 


CALPAK WINS CASE 

iederal court in San Francisco last 
week found in favor of California Pack- 
ing Corporation, following a jury trial 
of OPA charges that Calpak, by with- 
drawing a 5% promotional allowance to 
retailers, had inereased the purchase 
price of its products. 

The suit originally involved $1,114,488, 
OPA having filed a treble damage action 
in its original complaint, later reducing 
this sum to a little in excess of $1,000,000 
in amended complaints. 

The findings upheld the contention of 
Calpak counsel that the promotional al- 
lowance was no part of the purchase 
price, but was made as compensation for 
pushing the sales of Calpak brands in 
the stores through display, advertising, 
demonstrations, handbills, radio pro- 
grams, ete. 


JOINS NELSON BROKERAGE 
COMPANY 


E. H. Yaeger, for many years closely 
associated with the processed foods in- 
dustry, and for the past four years with 
the Processed Products Standardization 
and Inspection Division of the U. S. 
Department of Agriculture, at Minne- 
apolis and Chicago, has joined the staff 
of the Nelson Brokerage Company of 
Kansas City, Missouri. 


WISCONSIN DISTRIBUTORS 
PICNIC 
The Wiseonsin Wholesale Food Dis- 
tributors will hold their 27th Annual 
Picnic June 19 at the North Shore Coun- 


try Club in Milwaukee. Some 300 to 
400 members of the wholesale grocery 
field »nd associated industries are ex- 


pecte'] to attend. 


AHF PROMOTES STONE 


Aim rican Home Foods has announced 
the } omotion of Hamilton Stone from 
the }) .t of Western Division Sales Man- 
ager '» Sales Manager. Mr. Stone will 
move :rom Pasadena, California, to the 
com) headquarters in New York 
City, where he will supervise sales of 
Clay); Baby Foods, Chef Boyardee 
Spag' citi and Ravioli products, and 
othe: ‘,0d products divisions of the cor- 
porat on. 


-IBBY MANAGER DIES 


1 -t G. Burnham, 61 year old man- 
ager >” Libby, McNeill & Libby’s Morri- 


son, ‘nois, plant died in the hospital 
May > after a long illness. Mr. Burn- 
ham id been with Libby since 1907. 
He i. urvived by his widow and a son. 
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HEADS CONTAINER TESTING 
FIRM 


E. A. Throckmorton, formerly Vice- 
President of Container Corporation of 
America, has been elected President of 
the Container Testing Laboratories, Inc., 
and acquired a substantial interest in 
the company. The laboratories are en- 
gaged in testing, research and consulta- 
tion services for package users and 
manufacturers. It is planned to sub- 
stantially expand the scope of the labora- 
tories’ services in New York, Chicago 
and San Francisco, aided by Mr. Throck- 
morton’s wide background in the pack- 
aging field. 


SPEEDWAYS APPOINTS KEVILLE 


Speedways Conveyors, Inc., Buffalo, 
New York, manufacturers of material 
handling equipment, has announced the 
appointment of Jess Keville as exclusive 
representative for the company’s prod- 
ucts in Southern California and adjacent 
territory. 


INDERRIEDEN MOVES 


The J. B. Inderrieden Company has 
moved into new offices at 308 W. Wash- 
ington Street, Chicago 6, Illinois. 


NIAGARA APPOINTS HESS 


Niagara Filter Corporation, Buffalo, 
New York, manufacturers of custom 
built filtration equipment, has appointed 
Roger W. Hess of Plainfield, New Jersey, 
to represent the company in the greater 
New York and Northern New Jersey 
area. 


CANNER TRIPS UP OPA 


U. S. District Court for Eastern Wis- 
consin, at Milwaukee, has dismissed a 
treble damage action for $60,000 brought 
against Reynolds Bros., Sturgeon Bay 
cherry processors, by OPA, which 
charged overcharges on the OPA ceiling 
price fixed for the 1945 pack of red sour 
cherries. 

The defendants contended that there 
was no OPA ceiling set for the 1945 pack 
in August when the sale at issue was 
made. The 1944 ceiling was 13% cents. 
The defendants sold the 1945 crop at 20 
cents, with provision that the price, be- 
ing approximate, was subject to adjust- 
ment after the OPA price was disclosed. 
When the OPA price was set at 18% 
cents, the Reynolds firm refunded 1% 
cents. 

The OPA charged that Reynolds 
should have made the sale at the 1944 
ceiling of 13% cents while waiting for 
the new ceiling. 

The court held that this was an un- 
reasonable interpretation and that the 
OPA price action was much too late. 


CANCO PLANS FALL OPENING 
FOR ST. LOUIS PLANT 


Reconversion of American Can Com- 
pany’s former Amertorp plant in St. 
Louis from torpedo production to can 
manufacturing is being made with pres- 
ent schedules calling for the start of 
can production by Sept. 1, according to 
Carl G. Preis, vice-president. 

More than 300 workers are now mak- 
ing alterations in the eight inter-connect- 
ing buildings and are constructing a 
covered area for a new four-track rail- 
road siding. Cost of new construction 
and building alterations is estimated at 
$500,000. All torpedo production ma- 
chinery has been removed and will be 
replaced by eight metal container and 
five fibre container manufacturing lines 
at a cost of more than $4,500,000 he 
reported. 

When in full operation, the new can 
manufacturing plant will employ about 
800 men and women and will entirely re- 
place the company’s small factory now 
in another section of St. Louis. Person- 
nel at that unit will be transferred to 
the new plant. 

The new plant, originally designed for 
can manufacturing, was completed 
shortly before the United States entered 
the war, but was made available by the 
company to the Navy in March, 1942, 
for torpedo construction. 


SLIGHT IMPROVEMENT IN 
FARM LABOR 


A slight but constantly expanding im- 
provement in the national farm labor 
situation is reflected in the Department 
of Agriculture’s Extension Service re- 
port which shows 314,642 placements 
were made at 9,000 Extension farm labor 
offices during the first quarter of 1946. 
This is a decrease of 132,827 from the 
447,469 farm labor placements made at 
the same offices during the first quarter 
of 1945. 

Meredith C. Wilson, Extension’s farm 
labor chief, pointed out that farmers are 
having slightly less difficulty in obtain- 
ing regular workers, making it less nec- 
essary for them to depend on federal 
recruiting and placement services. .. . 
Nationally, he said, the farm labor situa- 
tion is not uniform. Some State reports 
indicate improvements in some areas, 
while in others the situation is as tight, 
or even tighter than during war years. 
... Mr. Wilson notes an increase in the 
number of workers seeking year-round 
jobs. Housing continues to be a trouble- 
some bottleneck in placing such workers. 

Total number of war veterans and war 
plant workers who have returned to agri- 
culture little more than offsets the num- 
ber of 1945 farm workers who are not 
working on farms this year, Mr. Wilson 
declared. ... The farm workers replaced 
include many aged men and women who 
are no longer physically able to engage 
in farm work, youth entering schools and 
those being taken in selective service, 
and wartime hired men who have re- 
turned to industry or other nonfarm 
jobs. 
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WEST COAST NOTES 


THE HUNT-DREW CASE—Formal an- 
nouncement has been made by Hunt 
Foods, Inec., of the purchase by it of the 
physical assets of the Drew Caning Com- 
pany, of Campbell, Calif. The Drew con- 
cern had a sales volume of more than 
four million dollars last year, more than 
90 per cent of which was in fruit prod- 
ucts. Working capital for the Drew op- 
eration will be supplied from recent 
Hunt financing. 


HOME ECONOMICS—The Hawaiian 
Pineapple Company has launched a home 
economics department with Genevieve 
Callahan, nationally known home econo- 
mist, as director. A fully-equipped kit- 
chen will be installed at the San Fran- 
cisco headquarters as soon as space and 
materials are available. 


RE-ELECT IN C OF c—Alfred W. Eames, 
president of the California Packing 
Corp., and Adrien J. Falk, of S & W 
Fine Foods, Inc., both of San Francisco, 
have been re-elected directors of the 
California State Chamber of Commerce. 


OLIVE COMPANY—The Strathmore Ripe 
Olive Company, Strathmore, Calif., has 
been incorporated with a capital stock 
of $200,000 by E. and Margaret Maselli, 
of Fresno, and Frank J. Lipscomb, of 
Lindsay. 


NEW BROKER—The Globe Sales Co., 
Inc., has been incorporated at San Fran- 
cisco, Calif., with a capital stock of 
$75,000 to carry on a food brokerage 
business. Incorporators are Bert Simon, 
Kohl Bldg., and M. D. Lagomarsino, 
Russ Bldg. 


NEW OWNER—F. P. Buttita has pur- 
chased the L. O. Casperson cannery at 
Santa Clara, Calif. 


NOW A PARTNERSHIP—Fffective June 1, 
the firm of George W. Hall & Co., food 
sales representatives, San Francisco, 
Calif., will become a partnership under 
the name of Hall-Roepke Co. Mr. Hall 
was with the Hawaiian Pineapple Co., 
Ltd., for several years before engaging 
in business on his own account. The 
new partner, Carl F. Roepke, has been 
with the Minnesota Valley Canning Co. 
for 16 years, and since 1940 served as 
West Coast sales manager. 


CPA CLEARED—A Federal Court Jury 
at San Francisco, Calif., has cleared the 
California Packing Corporation of an 
OPA charge of violating ceiling prices 
on pineapple juice and Del Monte prod- 
ucts. OPA contended that the company 
withdrew its $350,000 advertising and 
promotional allowance and failed to re- 
duce prices in 1943. The verdict of the 
jury was a unanimous one and was re- 
turned in the short time of 40 minutes. 
Federal Judge Louis Goodman has 10 
days in which to overrule the verdict 
should he feel inclined but it is expected 
that the findings will be upheld. 
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CROWN TO BUILD NEW 
MACHINERY PLANT 


Announcement has been made by John 
J. Nagle, President of Crown Cork & 
Seal Company, Inc., that work has been 
started on the Company’s new machinery 
plant for which contracts were awarded 
in March of this year. 

The new plant will be a modern, one- 
story, daylight structure, approximately 
400 x 690 feet and will be equipped 
throughout with the very latest machine 
tools. The building will be constructed 
on premises adjoining the Company’s 
property in Baltimore, on a lot bounded 
by O’Donnell, Newkirk and_ Boston 


Streets and the right-of-way of the Bal- 


timore & Ohio Railroad. 

When completed, the new plant will 
provide larger and more adequate facili- 
ties, thus enabling the Company more 
efficiently to handle its. entire machinery 
manufacturing program. 

At present, the Company has a very 
large backlog of orders on hand for auto- 
matic filling and capping machines and 
related equipment, all of its own special 
design, to be used in the carbonated bev- 
erage, beer, food processing and dairy 
industries. 

As a result of this expansion, Crown 
officials expect an increase in employ- 
ment by the machinery division of 25 
to 30%. 


SOME FRUIT AND FROZEN FISH 
DECONTROLLED 


Suspension of price control from most 
fresh and frozen fish, and most foods 
processed from fish, except canned fish, 
for 90 days beginning May 20, 1946, was 
announced by the Office of Price Admin- 
istration. Fish by-products, including 
oils and meals, will remain subject to 
price control, since there is a current 
world shortage of such non-edible by- 
products. 

The following species of fish remain 
under control: 

All canned fish items except canned 
shrimp. 

All varieties of fresh and frozen Pa- 
cific salmon, halibut, tuna and tuna-like 
fish. 

Pilchards, alewives and sea _ herring 
(sardines). 

Any foods processed from Pacific 
Coast salmon, halibut, tuna and tuna- 
like fish, pilchards, alewives and _ her- 
ring, such as kippered salmon, mild- 
cured salmon and smoked boneless her- 
ring. 

The following salt fish: Salt cod, hake, 
pollock, haddock, cusk, ling and saithe. 

The following canned fish items: Sal- 
mon, mackerel, squid, fish flakes, Atlan- 
tic sea herring and alewives, Maine sar- 
dines, California sardines, tuna or tuna- 
like fish. 

All other species of fish are decon- 
trolled. 

OPA said that the general upward 
trend in fresh and frozen fish produc- 
tion, plus the lessening in demand after 
the end of Lenten season, will tend to 


keep prices of the de-controlled items at 
or below present ceilings. 

The agency said that if the present 
general world food shortages, plus sje- 
cific domestic shortages in meat, cheese, 
poultry and other protein foods, causes 
the consuming public to divert to pur- 
chasing fish and fish items to the extent 
that they create a serious drain on the 
supply and force up prices, OPA will 
reinstate controls promptly. 


BOLIVIA TO SMELT TIN 


The Office of International Trade of 
the Department of Commerce reports 
that the Bolivia Banco Minero is advane- 
ing funds for the construction of a tin 
smelter at Oruro. 


VETERAN JERSEY CANNER DEAD 


George L. Pfeiffer, for about 60 years 
associated with The John V. Sharp Can- 
ning Company, Williamstown, New Jer- 
sey, until he retired about two years ago, 
died May 2 at the age of 91 years. 


CALENDAR OF EVENTS 


MAY 27-JUNE 7, 1946—Food Proces- 
sors Foundation, Cost Accounting Insti- 
tute for Frozen Foods, College of the 
Pacific, Stockton, Calif. 


JUNE 38, 1946—Spring Meeting, 
Michigan Canners Association, Park 
Palace Hotel, Traverse City, Mich. 


| JUNE 10-11, 1946—Summer Meeting. 
Maine Canners Association, Lakewood, 
near Skowhegan, Maine. 


JUNE 17-18, 1946—Meeting Mayon- 
naise & Salad Dressing Manufacturers 
Association, Palmer House, Chicago, IIl. 


JUNE 17-19, 1946—Mid-Year Meet- 
ing, Grocery Manufacturers of America, 
Shawnee-on-Delaware, Pa. 


JUNE 20, 1946—Mid-Year Meeting, 
National Pickle Packers Association, 
Bismarck Hotel, Chicago, Ill. 


JUNE 21, 1946—Spring Meeting, 
Ozark Canners Association, Colonial 
Hotel, Springfield, Mo. 


JULY 24-AUGUST 2, 1946—Tee ni- 
cians School, New York State Experi- 
ment Station, Geneva, N. Y. 


JULY 10-20, 1946—Technicians Scl ool, 
Indiana Canners Association, Pu: due 
University, Lafayette, Ind. 


NOVEMBER 21-22, 1946—Fall Meet- 
ing, Indiana Canners Association, C ay- 
pool Hotel, Indianapolis, Ind. 


DECEMBER 4-5, 1946—Fall Meei ng, 
Tri-State Packers Association, Benje nin 
Franklin Hotel, Philadelphia, Pa. 


DECEMBER 10-11, 1946 — An»ual 


Meeting, Ohio Canners Associa‘ ion, 
Deschler-Wallick Hotel, Columbus, Chi0. 
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%, TOMATO BASKETS 


VISION in your needs,—CHARACTER in presenting them 


JERSEY PACKAGE COMPANY 


BANK sT. BRIDGETON, NEW JERSEY puone: 473 


Tr 


Ayars 


TOMATO and CITRUS 


JUICE FILLER 


Used by leading Manufacturers 
for filling Tomato and Citrus 
Juice, also 


Tomato Pulp and Puree, Clear Soups etc. 
For syruping 
Fruits, String Beans, Beets, etc. 


Has no air vent stems to damage fruit. Designed for high 
speed. Belt drive or direct connected. Fills absolutely 
accurate. NoCan No Fill. Rapid Valve. Built in three 
sizes: Eight Valve, Twelve Valve and Sixteen Valve. 


Prices on request. 


| AYARS MACHINE CoO., Salem, New Jersey 
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THE CONDITION CROPS 


BEANS 


DELTA, COLO., May 20—Green or Wax 
Beans: 130; same as last year; now 
being planted. Prospects good. Our 
spring has been fine, no frost, and we 
look for a good pack. 

BONNER SPRINGS, KANS., May 20— 
Beans: None in this territory. 

FEDERALSBURG, MD., May 20—Stringless 
Beans: Acreage small; planting com- 
pleted. 

DURAND, WIS., May 18—Round Pod 
Kidney Wax and Refugee Green Beans: 
About 1380 acres of each; will start 
planting May 25. 

LOYAL, WIS., May 20—Green or Wax 
Beans: Acreage will be smaller than last 
year and will start planting this week. 

NEW HOLSTEIN, WIS., May 16—Lima 
Beans: Acreage reduced from a year 
ago; growers complain of help shortage 
and reluctant to take on too much hand 
labor crops. 

OWEN, WIS., May 17—Snap Beans: 
Acreage going to be short; will start 
planting May 20. 

PORT WASHINGTON, WIS., May 20— 
Lima Beans: Just begun planting but 
ground is too cool for good germination. 
Looking forward to warmer weather for 
crops. Have contracted for 700 acres, 
which is 150 acres more than last year. 

SUSSEX, WIS., May 17—Beans: Plant- 
ing has been under way for about week. 
Weather conditions retarding operations. 

SHAWANO, WIS., May 21—Green or 
Wax Beans: Small acreage; about 20 to 
30 per cent less than last year. Will end 
up with about 60 per cent of former 
years. Soil in good condition as to 
moisture. Planting started few days ago. 


CORN 


EASTON, MD., May 16—Corn: Planting 
has been interrupted considerably by ex- 
cessive rains during past three weeks. 
Early plantings, however, are showing 
good germination. 


PORT REPUBLIC, VA., May 20—White 
and Golden Corn: We have between 75 
and 80 acres out. Prospects are very 
promising. 

BEAVER DAM, WIS., May 15—Corn: 
Planting commenced May 13 under very 
dry conditions. 


CASSVILLE, WIS., May 17—Corn: Have 
300 acres but only about 100 acres 
planted; need moisture. If we do not 
have moisture soon may have to replant 
and crop will be short. 


CLEVELAND, WIS., May 20—Corn: Just 
started planting and have 25 per cent 
more acreage planned than last year. 
Have 1800 acres contracted and approxi- 
mately 25 per cent planted to date. Need 
warmer weather but look forward to a 
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good corn year in comparison with the 
past two seasons. 

LANCASTER, WIS., May 17—Sweet Corn: 
Started planting May 13; lack moisture. 
Prospective yield uncertain unless rain 
comes soon. 

LODI, WIS., May 18—Corn: Due to the 
dry conditions of the soil very few acres 
have been planted but expect to follow 
our normal planting schedule from now 
on. 

LOYAL, WIS., May 20—Corn: This will 
be our first year on corn. Will have 
about 1400 acres. Just started planting. 
Soil conditions are perfect; weather a 
little cool. 

MARKESAN, WIS., May 17—Corn: Acre- 
age same as last year; about one-fourth 
planted. Very dry but corn is sprouting. 

MAYVILLE, WIS., May 21—Corn: Plant- 
ing now in progress. Acreage about 
same as last year. 

REEDSBURG, WIS., May 21—Corn: Acre- 
age normal; just started planting as 
ground too dry previous to week end 
rains. Crop should be normal if we have 
sufficient moisture and warmer weather. 

SAUK CITY, WIS., May 17—Corn: Ex- 
pect to have about 600 acres. Extremely 
dry weather; unable to plant seed if this 
keeps up. 

SHAWANO, WIS., May 21—Corn: Nor- 
mal acreage. Soil in good condition for 
planting which started a few days ago. 
Last year’s prices. 

SUSSEX, WIS., May 17—Corn: Planting 
has been under way for about a week 
but will slow up now to wait for the 
development of the early plantings. We 
need warm weather and rain but there 
has been no set back except the retarding 
of good growing conditions. 


PEAS 


BRIDGEVILLE, DEL., May 21— Peas: 
Prospects for a bumper crop until few 
days ago, at which time they were in- 
fested with aphids which are doing some 
damage. 

EASTON, MD., May 16—Peas: Wet 
weather has caused vigorous vine growth 
and prospects are above normal. 

FEDERALSBURG, MD., May 20—Peas: 
Crop was very promising until few days 
ago, when it was injured by aphis. 

WILSON, N. Y., May 17—Peas: Acreage 
100 per cent; prospects excellent. Should 
start harvest about June 15. 

MILTON, ORE., May 17—Peas: Have 
had lots of spring moisture but it is very 
dry now and if we don’t get rain the 
first peas will not be taken off green. 

BEAVER DAM, WIS., May 15—Peas: Com- 
menced planting April 15. First plant- 
ings 4% inches high. No apparent frost 
damage to date, despite two freezing 
temperatures. Uneven because of dry 


weather and unless good rains are hac 
soon, crop will be about 50 per cent o: 
normal. 

CASSVILLE, WIS., May 17—Peas: 35( 
acres planted and up, but if we do noi 
get rain soon the crop will be about 50 
per cent. 

CLEVELAND, WIS., May 20—Peas: We 
have 100 acres less than last year. Plant- 
ing conditions were very favorable al- 
though lacking in moisture until recently. 
Expect that we should have a norma! 
yield this year, but under last year due 
to spotty conditions of germination. 

DURAND, WIS., May 18—Peas: 1350 
acres of Alaskas. Started planting April! 
11, will finish May 25. Weather has been 
very cold and dry; some frost damage on 
first few plantings. Yield will be about 
20 per cent less than normal. 

LANCASTER, WIS., May 17—Peas: Very 
dry. Early vines about 8 inches high. 
Some uneven germination on account of 
lack of moisture. Looks like an 80 per 
cent crop. 

LODI, WIS., May 18—Peas: Conditions 
were very unfavorable due to the dry 
spell but last night we had rain and 
cloudy weather today, which have im- 
proved conditions very much. Weather 
has been cool all spring which undoubt- 
edly helps the roots. Acreage about the 
same as last year. 

LOYAL, WIS., May 20—Peas: Acreage 
same as last year. Have a few more 
days to plant; ground conditions are 
ideal, being a little on the dry side until 
the present time, but have now had a 
nice rain and would say that growing 
conditions are now perfect. 

MARKESAN, WIS., May 17—Peas: Acre- 
age about as last year; about two-thirds 
planted. Crop needs rain very badly. 
Crop is about normal for season. 

MAYVILLE, WIS., May 21—Peas: Acre- 
age slightly above last year; increase in 
sweets. 

NEW HOLSTEIN, WIS., May 16—Peas: 
Acreage 5 per cent less than 1945. Pres- 
ent crop outlook very disheartening be- 
cause of dryness and very cold weather. 
Every indication points to bunching of 
crop at harvest time. 

OCONOMOWOC, WIS., May 16—Peas: 
Planting nearly completed. Much in nec 
of rain and warm weather. Early plan - 
ings frost damaged; all plantings bac 
ward. 


OWEN, WIS., May 17—Peas: Cool, dr: 
weather continues. Had very little ra i 
in May and almost none in April. Fir 
plantings now about 4 inches and looki: 
very well. Subsequent plantings appe 
to be coming along as planted. 
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PORT WASHINGTON, WIS., May 20 
Peas: We have planted 650 acres, whi 
is 50 acres less than last year. The co 
dition of the crop at this time is fair b 
believe that moisture we received t 
past few days will make our yield 
normal one, although under last yee’. 
Up to a few days ago we had very litt 
vain and the crops drew from sub-s’ 
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(Please turn to page 22) 
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“ LABELERS AND 
BUR CASE PACKERS 
save line money 


Look to your costs—compare—for the answer 
to BURT superiority. You save labor, time and 
money with BURT machines because they are 
faster, more accurate, completely adaptable and 
posses remarkable stamina. Fewer parts to get 
out of order—thus repair costs are kept at a 
minimum. 
If you plan to expand or replace and you want 
better equipment—buy the best—buy BURT. 


Write for prices and 
complete information 


Their use means a larger profit for the can- 
ner because they thresh peas more efficient- 
ly and permit the packer to get a pack of 
better quality. 

Our entire organization specializes in the 
manufacture and service of Hulling Ma- 
chinery for the threshing of Green Peas, 
Lima Beans and similar products. We do 
not make any other class of Machinery to 
divide our efforts. All of our efforts are 
devoted to serving the Canning and Freezing 
Industries. 


AMACH 


Pea Hilline 
ablished 1886 incorporated 1924 


-WAUNEE WISCONSIN 


‘MACHINE COMPANY 
BALTIMORE, MARYLAND 
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THE CANNED FOODS MARKETS 


WEEKLY REVIEW 


Strikes and Industrial. Disturbances Continue 

—Crops Are Doing Their Part Well—Ex- 

empted from Embargoes—But Supplies Must 

Get Definite Permits for Each Shipment— 
Good Peach Outlook 


STILL DARK—The strikes and _ strife 
continue unabated, and no telling when 
relief may come. The denizens in the 
eanyons of the great cities, those who 
largely buy the output of the canners 
and other food producers, can quickly 
see everything with rose-colored glasses 
once the strikes end, failing in their 
hopefulness to consider that time lost in 
producing the needed tin cans, and other 
supplies, leaving aside the considerations 
of a shortage of coal, and of shipping 
conveniences, everything will be all right 
from now on! But how can it be? All 
employers of help know that the old zip 
and energy of the average worker has 
gone forever, and that now their one 
idea is to put in “the time.” Can we 
make up for all that has been lost, and 
still is being lost? 


crops—Anyway, good old Dame Na- 
ture is doing her best to provide the 
good crops that were asked for. The 
cold and dryness which afflicted the great 
central western food basket now have 
passed and in their stead, warmth and 
good rains are helping crops, and raising 
hopes. Wisconsin was worried over the 
long, cold, dry spell, but warmth and 
rains have come to their rescue. You 
will find the nice lot of Crop Reports 
given in this issue as not only interest- 
ing but important. And right here we 
wish to thank our readers for their fine 
compliance with our requests for such 
information, and to assure them that 
their fellow canners likewise appreciate 
this. Now let’s all get into this good 
habit, and keep this information coming 
each week. Everyone can realize how 
important it is, especially as these re- 
ports come right from the men who are 
on the ground, living in the conditions, 
and know whereof they speak. Every- 
one of the reports is duly signed, fur- 
nished on the blanks we send out; we 
use the exact dates and all the informa- 
tion as given, so that you may make 
your own decisions. But we do not use 
names, though we do use the Town and 
State, to enable you to see where the 
conditions exist. They tell the story 
better than we could here. 


THE EMBARGOES—Canned foods and 
other food products are exempted from 
the ODT embargo, but it is necessary to 
obtain a specific permit for each ship- 
ment of cans, glass containers, caps, car- 
tons and other non-food materials, used 
in the production of food products. 

Exemption No. 3 reads: “All food for 
human consumption including wheat, 
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corn, oats, rye, barley, rice, cereal prod- 
ucts, soybeans, salt, canned foods, sugar, 
lard, substitutes and perishable foods. 
Feed for animals and poultry, not in- 
cluding hay and straw. Seeds for food 
products.” 

But while shipments of food products, 
etc., are permitted, manufacturers of 
cans, glass, cartons and other non-food 
materials used in the packing of food 
products require a specific permit, and 
for each shipment. 

All of which is very interesting and 
important, but unless the coal strike is 
called off, and the miners return to 
work, nothing else will matter much. 


REVIEW—The event of the week was 
the meetings in Washington at the NCA, 
and a report of which you have else- 
where in this issue. That is a partial 
report as the meetings ended too late in 
the week to permit a full report. 

There were important actions taken 
there, and others sought, but no need 
to comment upon them here, much less 
repeat. Read the accounts as given. 

The Famine Relief efforts which of 
right should interest everyone of us, 
threaten to directly affect the canned 
foods market, since such supplies are 
asked to be in the canned form, and this 
is resulting in a heavy call upon both 
retailer and wholesaler stocks. It’s got 
to be done now, promptly or it will be 
too late. It takes time to assemble and 
ship the supplies to the destitute points, 
and it is hoped that canners have made 
their offerings, and in a real generous 
manner. 

There has been reported an inclination 
on the part of the consumers to add to 
their larders, that is to cover nearby 
needs before the shortages become more 
marked. Nothing strange about that, 
since everyone is talking strikes and they 
know that canning is many months off 
on most staples. 

The sugar situation promises to im- 
prove, and there is room for it. 

Manufacturers of jams, marmalades, 
jellies, fruit butters and preserves, who 
have been designated in Class 18 with a 
provisional sugar allowance during the 
period of rationing prior to a deadline 
of February 1, 1946, can now go to their 
OPA District Office, and apply for an 
adjustment of their sugar base. 

This adjustment permits manufactur- 
ers to use as their present base either 
the amount of sugar used in producing 
these items for civilians in 1941 or the 
amount of sugar used for the production 
of these items for civilians in 1944, plus 
50 per cent of the amount of sugar in 
1944 for making these products for ex- 
empt agencies, whichever is greater. 

An interesting item from B.A.E., on 
the peach situation reads: 


PEACHES—A_ 26-million bushel peach 
crop in the 10 early Southern States is 
indicated by May 1 prospects. Such a 


production would be second in size onl, 
to the 27-million bushel crop of 1945 ani! 
over 1% times the 1935-44 average of 
16-million bushels. Present prospects 
point to the largest crops of record in 
the Carolinas and far above average pro- 
duction in each of the other 8 States. In 
these early States there is an ample sup- 
ply of moisture for current development 
of the crop. In the Middle Atlantic 
States, frosts at blooming time caused 
some damage. In northeast, prospects 
are promising at this time. In the mid- 
west, freezes have caused considerable 
variation in prospects with Michigan 
having the best outlook at present. In 
the West, Colorado expects a good crop, 
though not as large as the record one 
of 1945. California and Washington 
prospects to date indicate large crops. 


NEW YORK MARKET 


Another Year of Emergency Is Ahead— 
Famine Relief Will Affect Canned Fish and 
Canned Meat—Broad Demand Continues— 
Traders Expect Increased Packs and Deliv- 
eries!}—Tomato Canners Unresponsive— 
Spinach in Moderate Demand—Market Likes 
French Style Sliced Beans—Only Standard 
and Sub-Standard Peas Offering—Asparagus 
Outlook Not Bright— Citrus Products 
Stronger—Hoping for Better Supplies of 
Canned Fruits — Eastern Sardine Canners 
Want Price Increase, Western Canners Be- 
set with Higher Labor Demand, 
and Fish Prices 


By “New York Stater” 


New York, May 24, 1946 


THE SITUATION—With recent major 
strikes having exerted a long-range in- 
fluence upon industry thinking and op- 
erations, previous optimism with regard 
to an early return to more normal mar- 
keting has gone by the boards, and the 
trade feels that another year of ‘“emer- 
gency” is ahead. The relief program, of 
course, will undoubtedly take in cann d 
foods to an increasing degree as it u.- 
folds, but with prospects of good pac‘s 
in both vegetables and fruits the impa t, 
marketwise, of such takings will not  e 
severe, on the basis of present indic 1- 
tions. In the case of canned fish, tie 
results may be felt a little more, aid 
canned meats will definitely be on te 
short side for trade distribution as a 
result of the famine relief progra 1. 
There was broad demand for cani d 
foods throughout the list this week, | ‘t 
trading remained at a virtual standst ||, 
due to lack of supplies. 


THE OUTLOOK—While canner delive? °s 
to the trade this season are expected to 
be substantially over last year’s sh p- 
ments in the case of fruits and ve: e- 
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BROKERS 


thorough 
coverage 
of a 
prosperous 
territory 


REMOVER WASHER 


for really removing all splits and skins from peas and 
beans, this ‘‘after blanch washer”’ is in a class by itself. 
It actually makes the pack prettier . . . and of course, 
more salable. Strongparallel brass rods form the sieve. 
Inside is a water pipe, with our new spray nozzles that 
assure a thorough wash. It works equally well on peas 
stringbeans or lima beans. 


Southwest Georgia 
Southeast Alabama 
Western Florida 


Ask for Details. 


THE SINCLAIR-SCOTT CO. 


“The Original Grader House’’ 
BALTIMORE MARYLAND 


Non-Conflictiog Accounts Solicited 


BUTLER BROKERAGE CO. 


Headquarters: Warehouse Facilities: 
Marianna, Florida Dothan, Alabama 


sam HAND PACK FILLER 


Top view, Hand 
Pack Filler. 
Shown with 
screw feed 

hopper. 


te. versatile machine fills anything that will 
flow enough to fill a can or glass container. ae 


The closely-spaced can ring and center bowl 
are one-piece, revolving together, and pre- WER d 
venting the damage that often results when : 
material is pulled from a stationary toa mov- ~*~ 


ing surface. Many auxiliary attachments are 


Same machine, 


available to reduce labor, to improve quality 
and price, and to bring this and existing “Sacouh” 


achinery {[lorporation 
WRITE for Free FMC Catalog showing most complete line of process- 


Packaging machinery for corn, beans, peas, SBR AGUE-SELLS DIVISION Hoopeston, Illinois 


machines to widest usefulness. 


C-202 
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tables, it still looks like another year of 
allocations. Hence, buyers are still ac- 
tive in putting out “feelers” to the can- 
ning trade, and seeking to open up new 
buying relationships wherever possible 
to the end that their aggregate deliveries 
may be as large as possible. Hence, in 
the case of most staple canned foods, 
“postwar inventory readjustment”’ is still 
a year away, with no uncertainty that 
a return to normalcy is assured even in 
1947. Under such circumstances, dis- 
tributors quite naturally will remain on 
the buying side of the market. 


TOMATOES—Buyers are cheered by re- 
ports that tomato acreage in some major 
canning areas is larger than earlier re- 
ports had indicated, but are still some- 
what disconcerted by canners’ unwilling- 
ness to accept commitments on new pack 
whole tomatoes. This situation, of course, 
stems from the uncertain labor outlook. 
Buyers will take early deliveries wher- 
ever available, and hope that the labor 
situation improves during the packing 
season to the point where many canners 
will be in position to make substantial 
packs from open market purchases of 
raw stock. The spot tomato market is 
entirely nominal—stocks simply don’t 
exist for trading purposes here. 
Demand for tomato juice is well main- 
tained, and the early-season fears of a 
troublesome juice carryover have now 
been completely dissipated. 


SPINACH—New pack spinach is meet- 
ing with a moderate call, but with re- 
ports from both California and southern 
packing points indicating a light spring 
production, canners are expected to move 
their packs promptly into distributing 
channels. 


BEANS—Packing of green beans is 
picking up, and buyers are still looking 
for additional supplies of top grades. 
French style sliced beans have become 
well established in the local market, and 
some fairly heavy blocks have been con- 
tracted for from the spring pack in the 
Tri-States. 


PEAS—Aside from limited offerings of 
standards and sub-standards, the spot 
market is without supply, and interest 
is now centering on the new pack situa- 
tion. With fears of a disastrous coal 
shortage temporarily allayed, the trade 
is now concerned over reports that can- 
ners are fearful that interruption in can 
supplies may form a contraction in op- 
erations. This is only a threat thus far, 
and it is hoped that responsible Govern- 
ment agencies will move promptly to in- 
sure adequate can supplies for seasonal 
packs. 


ASPARAGUS—Reports on the progress 
of the new pack are far from encour- 
aging. In the East, cool weather has 
retarded operations, and the early sup- 
ply will not come up to expectations. 
Labor troubles are still the bane of the 
California canner’s existence, and this 
has cut into canning operations on ’grass 
this spring. 
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CITRUS JUICES—With orange juice can- 
ning reaching the tag end of the season, 
the market has shown continued strength, 
reflecting higher raw fruit costs and con- 
tinued active demand. Blended juices 
are coming in for a continued active call, 
and grapefruit juice is also in demand. 
Reports from California indicating that 
the late orange juice pack will probably 
be much smaller than early-season re- 
ports had indicated has put the damper 
on resale offerings of orange juice here, 
which were reaching fair proportions 
earlier in the month. Grapefruit seg- 
ments are meeting with an active de- 
mand, with canner offerings insufficient 
to meet over-all trade needs. 


CANNED FRUITS—Reports from major 
fruit canning areas continue favorable, 
in the main, and heavy packs are looked 
for this season—can supplies and labor 
permitting. There is still active pres- 
sure from buyers for assurances of 
larger allocations this season, but the 
established packers are not veering from 
their wartime allocation programs, and 
will pro-rate deliveries to their buyers of 
record on the basis of their respective 
allotment policies. Distributors hope, 
however, that packs will be sufficiently 
large to insure them increased supplies 
over last season, and the return of pack- 
ing in heavy syrup will signalize the 
inauguration of many advertising and 
promotional campaigns on private label 
lines of fruit. Many “top brands,” it 
will be recalled, were temporarily 
dropped last year when only light syrup 
could be used as a packing medium. 


SARDINES—While Maine canners have 
resumed operations on a fairly large 
scale, following heavier runs of fish off 
the coast, the pack is going into ware- 
houses until OPA acts on canners’ de- 
mands for a ceiling price boost. The 
industry generally has been seeking a 
minimum increase of 50 cents per case 
on quarters. . . . Reports from southern 
California indicate that canners are 
faced with new demands from both can- 
nery workers and fishermen which, if 
granted, will force higher selling prices 
on the canned product. 


OTHER CANNED FISH—Distributors are 
pressing supply sources for speedier and 
larger tuna deliveries, on the basis of 
favorable pack reports in the past few 
months. ... Early pack Columbia River 
salmon is expected to help the trade eke 
out salmon inventories over the summer 
months. Reports on the new pack sal- 
mon situation in Alaska are still rather 
vague. 


STARTS OWN BUSINESS 


James M. Rattray, division sales man- 
ager for Hawaiian Pineapple Co. in New 
England prior to the war, will open his 
own business as J. M. Rattray & Co., at 
55 Kilby St., Boston, on June 1. Among 
his accounts will be that of Hawaiian 
Pineapple Co. 


CALIFORNIA MARKET 


Heavy Crop Losses Due to Strikes—Cool 
Weather Held Down Asparagus Losses— 
State Crop Report Hopeful—Buyers Work- 
ing Overtime Trying to Get Spinach—Aim- 
ing to Make Large Pack of Whole Tomatoes 
—Tuna Pack Continues to Mount— 
West Coast Notes 


By “Berkeley” 


San Francisco, May 24, 1946 


LABOR TROUBLES—Labor troubles con- 
tinue to be uppermost in the minds of 
canners and growers and market condi- 
tions are secondary, for the time being. 
The great problem is to process the 
fruits of orchard and fields with a mini- 
mum of loss. It goes almost without 
saying that there is a market for every- 
thing that can be canned and that wast- 
age is unthinkable, in view of appalling 
famine conditions in other lands. Yet 
produce in California is being lost daily 
because of strikes, and there is a grave 
possibility of huge losses in the immedi- 
ate future. 

The cannery labor dispute in Califor- 
nia, which is simply an affair between 
two unions each seeking the dues of the 
workers, is a bit brighter at this writing. 
Several plants in the asparagus districts 
are closed, with the air filled with in- 
junctions and injunction threats, but 
crop losses so far have been compara- 
tively light, owing to cool weather. A 
majority of AFL workers in nine of 
fourteen Northern California locals have 
voted approval of an 8% cent hourly 
wage increase offered by the California 
Processors and Growers Association, and 
a new contract on that basis is expected 
to be signed, covering 64 canneries. In 
addition, the new contract will provide 
a 10 per cent increase in piece work 
rates, time and a half after eight hours 
and union shop. CIO union officials de- 
clare that the proposed contract will be 
illegal because the NLRB in February 
directed that no exclusive labor contracts 
be signed until a new collective bargain- 
ing election can be held, with a Fall date 
suggested. The fly in the ointment is the 
fact that crops have a habit of maturing 
on schedule, with apricots and cherries 
now ripening and peaches and tomatoes 
coming along in July. 


CROP REPORT—The California Crop and 
Livestock Reporting Service has brought 
out its first estimates of crop prospects 
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for 1946 and these are quite promising, 
on the whole. It is suggested, however, 
that the deficiency in winter and spring 
rainfall may have an effect on crops, 
especially if the summer proves hotter 
than usual. Apples promise a smaller 
crop than last year, with a percentage 
vating of 72 aganst 88 last year. Apri- 
cots will be a large crop, with the output 
estimate at 298,000 tons, against 159,000 
tons last year and 324,000 tons in 1944. 
Indications point to a total California 
cherry crop of 30,400 tons, against 38,000 
tons last year. Clingstone peaches 
promise 93 per cent of a full crop, 
against 87 per cent last year, while free- 
stones are rated at 88 per cent of a full 
crop, as compared with 84 per cent last 
year. It is suggested that the set is so 
heavy that much thinning will be neces- 
sary to produce adequately sized fruit. 
The pear crop is still very mueh in 
doubt, as heavy shedding is continuing, 
hut averages reported are 81 per cent of 
a full crop for Bartletts, against 87 per 
cent last year, and 78 per cent for all 
other varieties, against 89 per cent a 
year ago. Plums promise a larger crop 
than last year, with an estimate of 
88,000 tons, compared with 71,000 tons 
in 1945. A smaller crop of prunes is in 
prospect than last year. 


SPINACH—Buyers of spinach seem to 
have been working overtime of late in 
efforts to get sizeable parts of their pur- 
chases in their possession. In addition 
to the coal strike and the railroad ruckus 
a strike of maritime workers is scheduled 
for June. These add up to a quite under- 
standable reason for anxiety on the part 
of buyers. Little additional business has 
been done of late on spinach, most of the 
pack having been disposed of before can- 
ning ended. 


TOMATOES—The demand for’ whole 
peeled tomatoes is such that several Cali- 
fornia canners are even now making ef- 
forts to sign up women workers for the 
fall season, planning to make as large 

pack of this item as possible. The 
trend is toward tomato products, where 
comparatively litle hand labor is neces- 

ivy, but owners of some of the smaller 
slants see an opportunity of building up 

zood business on the peeled item. A 
ot of business is being offered, but few 

iners care to make definite commit- 

‘nts at this early date. 


%ARRELED CHERRIES—The carryover of 
‘veled cherries in California as of May 
vas 15,458 barrels, or 1,870 tons. The 
ryover on January 1 was 25,980 bar- 
or 3,189 tons, indicating a good 
rement in the meantime. It will be 
eral weeks before any of the new 
» and pack will be ready for delivery. 
‘PA AND PINEAPPLE—A lot of com- 
ints are being heard in this market to 
effect that canned pineapple is quite 
ntiful in Canada, Mexico and South 
erican countries. Importers say that 
ceilings established by OPA are such 
pineapple packed in Mexico and 
a is going to other countries, with 
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the United States able to import only the 
fresh article. 


FISH—A feature of the canned fish 
situation is the steady increase in the 
size of the tuna pack being made in this 
State. During April a total of 203,279 
cases of yellowfin tuna were packed at 
San Pedro and San Diego, with 69,690 
cases of tuna, grated and flakes. During 
this month there were also 35,637 cases 
of skipjack packed, along with some 
bonito, bluefin and yellowtail. The in- 


creased output is moving right out into 
the market but the demand is still far 
ahead of the supply. 


CONSOLIDATE 


North Georgia Brokerage Co., Athens, 
Ga., food brokers, have acquired the busi- 
ness of Athens Brokerage Co. in that 
city, and consolidated the two organiza- 
tions under the name of the former. 


MORE IN LESS SPACE IN 
LESS TIME AT LOWER COST 


Kook-More Koils evaporate more rap~ 
idly. They cook more product. Tanks 
in which they are installed take no 
more space. but in production capac- 
ity they are larger by 20 to 50 per 
cent. Indiana E-Z-Adjust Pulpers take 
no more space—require no more men 
—than other pulpers of comparable 
size but they have twice the produc- 
tion capacity—plus the exclusive E-Z- 
Adjust control of moisture in pomace 
that improves quality and increases 
yield. Every Langsenkamp Production 
Unit supplies extra values for profit 
insurance. 


| 


Langsenkamp 


Kook-More Koils 


THIS CAPACITY— 
A PROFIT PRODUCER 


@ It is unit capacity that counts for 
rofit. A plant may bé so large in 
oor space, operating equipment 

and men as to have great aggregate 

capacity—and still be inefficient and 
unprofitable. But in small plants, or 
large, where production lines turn 
out products of high quality in 
larger-than-average volume, extra 

— accumulate daily. Langsen- 
amp-equipped production lines 

supply this extra profit insurance 
capacity. Langsenkamp units mul- 
tiply standard capacities—and sup- 
ply improved quality with increased 
volume. 


equipped with 
Langsenkamp 
3-Way Valve 


Pulpers 
Indiana Paddle 

and Indiana 
Sanitary Brush 

Finishers 


Steel Cooking Tanks 


Indiana E-Z-Adjust 


Full information on complete Langsen- 
kamp Line for Tomato, Pumpkin and other 
fruit and vegetable products in New 
Catalog No. 46. Ask for copy. 


Efficiency in the Canning Plant” 


227-229 East South St. + INDIANAPOLIS 4, IND. 
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KING SALES & ENGINEERING CO., SAN FRANCISCO; JACK WEAR, PORTLAND 9, OREGON 
THE HORSLEY COMPANY, OGDEN, UTAH; THOMAS McLAY, PORT DEPOSIT, MARYLAND 
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GULF STATES MARKET 


Freezing Has Revolutionized Both the Can- 
ning and Salting of Fish Products—Gulf 
Oyster Beds Ruined—Production of Seafood 
Shows Big Reduction—The Shrimp Output 


By “Bayou” 


Mobile, Alabama, May 24, 1946 


FISH—The Government reports that 
the total holdings of fish and shellfish in 
the United States on May 1, 1946, in- 
cluded: 

Cod fillets, 7,847,000 pounds; Rosefish 
fillets, 1,417,000 pounds; Salmon, all 
species, 5,030,000 pounds; Haddock fil- 
lets, 2,156,000 pounds; Mackerel, whole 
and fillet, 2,510,000 pounds; Shrimp, 
6,935,000 pounds. 

A glance at these figures might indi- 
cate that the big surplus of frozen Cod 
fillets and frozen Shrimp was caused by 
the fact that the bulk of the cod fish now 
produced is being frozen and not much 
of it is salted like heretofore, and in the 
case of shrimp, very little is being 
canned. 

The two biggest items in cold storage 
are the Cod fillets and the Shrimp and 
in years gone by large quantities of Cod 
fish were salted and large quantities of 
shrimp were canned, which is not the 
case with either now. 

The modern quick freezer system has 
greatly revolutionized and changed the 
methods of preserving and marketing 
perishable foods, especially seafood. 


RUINED GULF OYSTER BEDS—An account 
of the hearing in Washington, D. C., on 
May 15, 1946, about the ruined Louisiana 
and Mississippi oyster beds is quoted 
here below from the Mobile Register of 
May 16, 1946: 


“WASHINGTON—(AP)—Flood wa- 
ter tumbling down the Bonne Carre Spill- 
way in 1945 wiped out in 55 days 25 
years work in developing Gulf Coast 
oyster beds to the point where Biloxi 
oystermen could make a decent living, 
the House control committee was told 
Wednesday. 


“Oswald Chatham, president of the 
Gulf Coast Shrimpers and Oystermen’s 
Association, and a member of the Mis- 
sissippi State Seafood Comission, gave 
this picture in backing legislation by 
Rep. Colmer (D. Miss.) to spend three 
million dollars on rehabilitation of Mis- 
sissippi and Louisiana oyster beds, and 
pay for damages. 

“Chatham said 7000 fishermen and 
their families were dependent on oysters 
for their livelihood, and other thousands 
in canning and related businesses were 
affected. 


“BIGGEST INDUSTRY — Earlier Mayor 
Chester Delacruz of Biloxi and R. O. 
Bickerstaff of the Mississippi Seafood 
Commission, had described seafood han- 
dling as the biggest industry of their 
State. 

“Problem of individuals was _ illus- 
trated by John Riff who told in broken 
English how he had used money sent by 
his soldier sons to develop oyster beds. 
He said he had been offered $15,000 for 
one of his four beds but refused it be- 
cause he wanted to build up the source 
of income for his boys when they re- 
turned. 

“Flood waters he testified wiped out 
everything. 

“Rep. Whittington (D. Miss.) chair- 
man of the Commitee and other mem- 
bers, indicated concern about whether 
the Government should accept liability 
for such damage resulting from flood 
control works. 


“RESPONSIBILITY DENIED—Army engi- 
neers denied the Federal Government 
was responsible and cited Supreme Court 
decisions in support of this view. But 
Dr. George Radcliffe, director of the 
Oyster Institute of North America, cited 
eases in which Congress had granted 
relief to oystermen whose beds were da- 
maged by dredging and other operations. 

“Dr. James Nelson Gowanloch, chief 
biologist for the State of Louisiana, and 
Dr. A. E. Hopkins aquatic biologist for 
the Interior Department, testified sur- 
veys convinced them almost 100 per cent 
destruction of oysters in the Lake 
Bourgne and Mississippi Sound area re- 
sulted from fresh water discharged from 
Bonne Carre. 


“They said similar damage did not 
result when the spillway was opened in 
the 1937 flood, because there was less 
concentration of fresh water and the 
oysters were in their fat Winter condi- 
tion instead of the more delicate condi- 
tion characteristic of the late Spring 
spawning season.” 


PRODUCTION—There was a big drop in 
production of all seafood in this section 
last week over the previous week, due 
to stormy weather. Strong winds and 
heavy rain interfered with the shrimp- 
ers, oystermen and crabbers. 

Shrimp production dropped 4,205 bar- 
rels, oysters dropped 7,847 barrels and 
hard crabs 285,300 pounds. 

The following is what was produced 


‘in this section last week: 


LOUISIANA—Shrimp, 791 barrels. Hard 
Crabs, 209,860 pounds. Oysters, 4,535 
barrels, including 1,787 barrels for can- 
ning. 


ALABAMA—Oysters for canning, 400 
barrels. Shrimp, 262 barrels. 


BILOXI, MISS.—Shrimp, 2,015 barrels. 
Hard Crabs, 42,970 pounds. 


GALVESTON, TEX.—Shrimp, 48 barrels. 

Shrimp production from the South At- 
lantic States during the week was as 
follows: 


FLORIDA—Apalachicola (Gulf Area), 
69,200 pounds; Mayport, 6,000 pounds; 
St. Augustine, 2,800 pounds; Fernan- 
dina, 9,600 pounds. 


GEOoRGIA—Brunswick, 24,700 pounds; 
Thunderbolt, 44,100 pounds; Darien and 
Valona, 22,100 pounds. 


IN NEW QUARTERS 
The Kennedy Menke Co., Inc., New 
York food brokers, have moved to new 
and larger quarters at 320 Broadway in 
that city. 


IN LARGER QUARTERS 
Ardmore Sales, Buffalo food brokers, 
are moving to new and larger quarters 
in the Stock Exchange Building in that 
city. 


Always Dependable! 


OLD FAITHFUL BRAND 


SEED PEAS 


For Canning and Freezing 


GALLATIN VALLEY SEED CO. 


BOZEMAN, MONTANA 
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The New 


7th Revision of 


A COMPLETE COURSE IN CANNING 
New Ready 


The forms are in the hands of the binders, and we will be ready 
to deliver copies by June 1. 


It presents a more complete revision than any of the former—in 
effect a completely new edition of this long established authority 
on food preservation of every kind. — Users of former editions will 
recognize this and welcome this new edition. 


Not only have all methods of procedures been carefully revised 
and brought up to date, but ‘flow sheets’ show the latest and best 
in factory arrangement. Every canner and food preserver should 
find this worth many times the costof the book. Itmakes forhigher 
efficiency, and lowered costs. 


The number of formulae has been considerably increased, bring- 
ing in all recent additions with full and definite directions. This 
is very noticeable in the Canned Meat section. Likewise in the 
Juices, now so important. 


The original intentions of A Complete Course In Canning have 
been adhered to: to furnish the basic formulae, suitable for each 
product, wherever packed. This of course includes the times and 
temperatures, all carefully checked to bring them in line with the 
latest laboratory findings. 


The oldest and most experienced processors will find this new 
edition very helpful as a constant source of reference; for the be- 
ginner it would seem to be indispensible. 

The many orders on hand will be filled from the first copies out 
of the bindery, and all new orders will be promptly filled, as we 
recognize the time of year when it can serve best and most is about 
here. 


The price remains: $10. per copy, postage prepaid. 


THE CANNING TRADE 
Publisher 
20 S. Gay Street BALTIMORE 2, MD. 
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NCA BOARD AND GOVERNMENT 
DISCUSS 1946 PROGRAM 


(Continued from page 8) 
ATLANTIC CITY IN 1947 


President Stare and Secretary Camp- 
bell in cooperation with the other asso- 
ciations involved, had spent considerable 
time and effort in selecting the site for 
the 1947 Convention. It seems that the 
Chicago Hotel managers practically said 
“No, we don’t want you in 1947.” Sev- 
eral conferences were held with the At- 
lantic City Convention Bureau and hotel 
men. At these conferences the many 
gripes of last year were pointed out and 
the hotel men seemed to have an answer 
for each of them. For example: 2,000 
additional worthwhile rooms will be 
made available. The Traymore and pos- 
sibly the Chalfonte-Haddon Hall will be 
in operation. Adequate telephone ac- 
commodations will be provided. Fixed 
meals at moderate prices will be avail- 
able in all hotels. Bus service down Pa- 
cific Avenue will be supplied, etc., etc. 


One choice was left open to the Direc- 
tors. They could either have an old time 
convention at Atlantic City or just a 
small meeting of canners only, some- 
where else. Having had a taste of that 
during the war and finding those con- 
ventions, shall we say, somewhat lacking 
in color, Atlantic City was unanimously 
approved. The date, January 19. 


CROP CONDITIONS 


(Continued from page 14) 
moisture, making a very spotty condi- 
tion with regard to high and low spots. 


REEDSBURG, WIS., May 21—Peas: Acre- 
age normal. Earliest plantings hurt by 
frost; later plantings by lack of mois- 
ture. Expect a fair crop with some 
bunching and uneven stands. Expect to 
pack Alaskas about June 20. Aphids 
have appeared and will dust by plane as 
soon as necessary. 


SAUK CITY, WIS., May 17—Peas: Have 
550 acres; all planted. However, if dry 
weather keeps on the crops will be about 
85 per cent of normal years. 


SHAWANO, WIS., May 21—Peas: Plant- 
ing started April 10 and finished May 7. 
There was enough moisture while plant- 
ing but it has been dry and cold since 
finishing. We have had good rains for 
the last four days, starting May 17, and 


clearing up this A. M. Now warming 
up. Crop looks good but may be uneven 
and may bunch on account of slow grow- 
ing of early plantings. Last year’s prices. 
SUSSEX, WIS., May 17—Peas: Planting 
has been completed in this area and it 
holds true for the south half of Wiscon- 
sin. The northern part is about two- 
thirds completed. While the weather has 
been very unfavorable the past several 
weeks due to continued drought and cool 
temperatures approaching the freezing 
point at night, the crop still looks very 
good. So far there is nothing that can’t 
be corrected with some pleasant weather 
and good rain. There has been some 
damage in some sections by frost, but 
all this has done so far is to nip the tops 
and to cause stooling, which of course, 
will delay the plant a little, and also 
cause unevenness. But this is such a 
small percentage of the acreage that it 
doesn’t figure much in the over all sta- 
tistics. We had an abundance of sub- 
soil moisture and planting conditions 
were quite good, so that the crop is off 
to a good start. But the weather from 
now on will be increasingly important. 
On peas the critical weather is from the 
time the peas blossom until they are in 
the can. You need ample moisture to 
produce a crop and so far this stage 
hasn’t been reached and it will be several 
weeks before we do get to that point. 


WAUPUN, WIS., May 15—Peas: Frosts 
practically every night for the last week, 
combined with extremely dry top sur- 
face, have not improved the situation in 
our section. We need rain very badly 
and some warm weather that will start 
things growing. 


TOMATOES 
DELTA, COLO., May 20—Tomatoes: 215 
acres; 10 per cent greater. Conditions 
good. 


BRIDGEVILLE, DEL., May 21—Tomatoes: 
Early crop transplanted and getting off 
to good start. Acreage probably 95 to 
98 per cent of 1945. 


UNION CITY, IND., May 20—Tomatoes: 
Some acreage has been planted but the 
frost did some damage. It has been 
raining for several days now and things 
are rather quiet. We have plants ordered 
for May 24 and hope the weather will 
be more favorable. 


BONNER SPRINGS, KANS., May 20—To- 
matoes: Practically all set; 50 to 75 per 
cent more acreage than last year. 


FEDERALSBURG, MD., May 20—Toma- 
toes: Acreage about the same as last 


FOR CANNING OR FREEZING 
FANCIEST WHOLE-KERNEL CORN 


CORN CANNING 


Tro Unrwrew Comeanw Westminster, Md. 
HUSKERS —CUTTERS—TRIMMERS— CLEANERS 
SILKERS—WASHERS and GRINDERS © 


EQUIPMENT 


year. Most acreage has a good stand o° 
plants and have improved in the pas’ 
few days. Off for a better showing i! 
farmer weather continues. 


WILSON, N. Y., May 17—Tomatoes: 
Acreage 100 per cent. Started planting 
May 15. 


FRUIT 


AUBURNDALE, FLA., May 17—Grape- 
fruit and Oranges: Present harvesting 
will be completed within 30 days. Volume 
very close to USDA estimates. Next 
crop coming along fine; heavy bloom. 
Normal rainfall to date; summer rains 
have started. Indications point to largest 
crop in history, close to 100,000,000 mark 
(including Tangerines). Probably early 
maturity, some in September, much in 
October. 


NORTH SEDGWICK, MAINE, May 17— 
Blueberries: Condition is fair. Acreage 
good. Prospective yield normal. 


WILSON, N. Y., May 17—Sour Cherries: 
Crop estimated at 50 per cent; too early 
to know definitely. 

Apples: Expect fair crop. 


NEW HOLSTEIN, WIS., May 16—Apples: 
Crop is still holding for good prospect 
providing frost does no more injury. 


OTHER ITEMS 


DELTA, COLO., May 20—Carrots and 
Beets: Small acreage; just planted. 


BRIDGEVILLE, DEL., May 21—Aspara- 
gus: Now producing normally with ar- 
rival of warmer weather. 


BONNER SPRINGS, KANS., May 20— 
Spinach: Big yield; harvest over. 

Sweet Potatoes: Prospects for 150 per 
cent. 


MILTON, ORE., May 17—Asparagus: 
Going to be a lighter crop than estimated 
because of a freeze on April 28. 


SUSSEX, WIS., May 17—Beets and Car- 
rots: About half the beets in Wisconsin 
are grown in the Milwaukee-Racine- 
Kenosha area and there they have had 
a heavy rain so that the plantings down 
there are in good shape. Quite a bit of 
the acreage has been put out and so for 
we would say. that conditions are 4)- 
proaching normal. This is also true of 
carrots. 

Cabbage: Need warm weather ad 
rain. Weather will play an importa ‘tt 
part in the next month to six weeks. 


THE BOOK YOU NEED!! 
“fq Complete Course in Canning” 


New Edition Ready about June 1 
Published by THE CANNING TRADE 
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- WANTED and FOR SALE 


There is many a firm who can readily use your unneeded 
« uipment. It’s the opportunity for you to turn it into cash 
\ iile fulfilling the other fellow’s need. Or you may need equip- 
pn ont yourself, or want to buy or sell or rent a cannery, or 
red help, or a job. Whatever your needs, you will get good 
r sults from an Ad. on this “Wanted and For Sale” page. The 
1». tes, per insertion—Straight reading, no display—one to three 
t nes per line 40c, four or more times per line 30c, minimum 
charge per Ad. $1.00. Count eight average words to the line, 
cunt initials, numbers, etc., as words. Short line counts as a 
full line. Use a box number instead of your name, if you like. 
Forms close Wednesday noon. The Canning Trade, 20 S. Gay 
St., Baltimore 2, Md. 


FOR SALE — MACHINERY 


“CONSOLIDATED,” serving American Industry for Over 
25 Years—For Sale: Retorts; Filters; Mixers; Fillers; Ex- 
tractors; Cappers; Crowners; Can and Bottle Labelers; Copper 
Cooking Kettles; Glass-lined Tanks; Pumps; Vacuum Pans, etc. 
Rebuilt and guaranteed. Prompt delivery. We buy and sell 
from a single item to a complete plant. Consolidated Products 
Co., Ine., 18-20 Park Row, New York, N. Y. 


We manufacture a general line of canning machinery and 
frequently take in good used equipment which we rebuild and 
offer for resale. Write us regarding your requirements for 
either new or rebuilt machinery. Copy of our new No. 700 
catalog for the asking. A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore 2, Md. 


CONVEYING AND PICKING TABLES—Floor-to-Floor 
Conveyors, $395.00; Vibrating Screens for cannery waste de- 
watering, for root vegetable cleaning, sizing and grading, 
$495.00; 15 ton Truck Scales, $450.00; 20 ton Truck Scales, 
$510.00. Thousands used throughout U. S. Bonded Scale Co., 
11 Bellview, Columbus 7, Ohio. 


fOR THE BEST in new and used food equipment. 8 used 
Copper Jacketed 300 gal. Kettles (904%), 30 day delivery on 
new Stainless Kettles; Drying Equipment of every type; Grind- 
ers; Mills; Choppers; Slicers; Cutters; Mixers; Pulpers; Juice 
Extractors; Finishers; Labelers for Bottles, Jars and Cans; 
Filling, Cartoning and Packaging Equipment. We pay good 
prices for your used equipment. First Machinery Corp., 157 
Hudson St., New York 138, N. Y. 


OR SALE—Two new “Lifetime” 100 gallon Stainless Steel 
Stcum Jacketed Kettles tested to 904 working pressure with 
ste'nless inner and outer jacket, can be shipped immediately, 
a: complete with stand, quick opening gate valve, and approved 
sa ty valve; Seven used Copper Steam Jacketed Kettles, sta- 
tic cary and tilting; Ermold, Liquid National, World and Oslund 
se i-automatic Labelers; Liquid, O & J and World Rotary 
A. ‘omatic Labelers; Jumbo and Adriance Rotary Automatic 
C) yners; Double Pipe Heat Exchanger; Waukesha Geared 
1} | Pump; Heil 20th Century Bottle Rinser and Bottle wash- 
in. Machines. All of this equipment can be inspected and 
sh ped immediately. Charles S. Jacobowitz Co., 3080 Main St., 
B alo 14, N. Y. Phone: Amherst 2100. 


IR SALE—Two Erie City #2 Seymour Coal Pulverizers 
W 40 H.P. motors and variable speed controls, complete. 
( city and other details on request. These used up to month 
a now being replaced with larger equipment. The Red Wing 
Ine., Fredonia, N. Y. 


JR SALE—Waukesha Geared Head Pump, ideal for mayon- 
nh © or syrups, first class shape. Can be shipped immediately; 
p ed to sell. Adv. 4683, The Canning Trade. 


INVEYOR FOR SALE—New Wheel Conveyor, ideal for 
¢:. 3, cartons, boxes, ete.; complete with stands, curves and can 
b nipped immediately. Adv. 4684, The Canning Trade. 


FOR SALE—Machinery. 2 Model B Chisholm-Ryder Bean 
Snippers, in good condition; overhauled last season. Empire 
State Canning Co., Box 448, Rome, N. Y. 


FOR SALE—150 Style D 2% bu. Backus General Utility 
Tapering Nesting Boxes at $2.00 each can be used for handling 
empty cans, or spinach, etc. Also one CRCO American Model 
R-1 Relish Cutter, belt drive with tinned iron contact parts, 
$450.00. F.O.B. Appleton, Wisconsin. Fuhremann Canning 
Co., Appleton, Wis. 


FOR SALE—50 gal. Steam Jacketed Copper Kettle, good as 
new; 2 Retorts of 150 #2 can capacity each. Mrs. Hugh Kep- 
hart, R. 3, Dowagiac, Mich. 


FOR SALE—Four new 200 gallon Stainless Steel Kettles, 
never used, complete with stand, safety valves; tested to insure 
90# working pressure; these can be shipped within one week. 
Also two 100 gallon Stainless Steel Kettles, immediate delivery. 
Charles S. Jacobowitz Co., 3080 Main St., Buffalo 14, N. Y. 


FOR SALE—Brand new hand operated Model H Kyler Boxer. 
Jacksonville Canneries, Jacksonville, Texas. 


FOR SALE—1 AB 7-knife Peach Slicer, like new; 2 Model 
“A” Indiana Juice Extractors; 2 Robins Pea and Lima Bean 
Podders as Fig. 309 Cat. 600; 2 175 gal. S/J Copper Kettles; 
3 100 gal. full jacketed all steel constructed Kettles; 1 BC 
Chopper with pump and motor; 1 complete Juice Line; 2 FMC 
Model 62-F Juice Pasteurizers, 1 never used; 2 Marsh Model 9 
Stencil Cutters like new; 1 Peerless Model 4 Exhaust Box like 
new; 2 High Pressure Pumps; CRCO and Buck Bean Snippers. 
List your surplus machinery with us. Wire or call 822, Canning 
Machinery Exchange, Plainview (West) Texas. 


WANTED — MACHINERY 


WANTED—We are in immediate need for Stainless Steel, 
Monel, Aluminum or Copper Kettles and Vacuum Pans; Re- 
torts; Filter Presses; Labeling Machines, and Packaging Equip- 
ment. Adv. 4662, The Canning Trade. 


WANTED—Two Olney Pea Washers, either large or small 
machines. Will not be needed until June 10. Advise condition 
and price. Curtice Brothers Co., 20 Curtice St., Rochester 5, 


WANTED—tTwo Continuous Peelers and five Pot Peelers. 
Adv. 4682, The Canning Trade. 


WANTED—Two Viners in good condition, equipped to handle 
English peas and limas. Adv. 4686, The Canning Trade. 


WANTED—One Kyler No. 2% hand operated Caser. 
Cannery, Bonner Springs, Kansas. 


Kuhn 


FOR SALE — FACTORIES 


FOR SALE—Modern Citrus Juice and Segment Plant now 
in operation. In Florida. Reasonable. Adv. 4640, The Canning 
Trade. 


FOR SALE—Modern Canning Plant, with latest new type 
equipment. Capacity 1000 cases per day. Plant has been in 
operation 20 years. Adv. 4660, The Canning Trade. 


FOR SALE—Florida Business Property. Two story concrete 
block building 126’ x 25’, on railroad. Heart of Florida citrus 
center. Excellent canning or juice plant. Adv. 4685, The Can- 
ning Trade. 


FOR SALE — SEED 


FOR SALE—Surplus Sweet Corn Seed, 1945 crop; Narrow 
Grain Evergreen, open pollinated; large ears; good germination. 
About 2500 Ibs. at 18c per pound. Martin H. Cope, Rheems, Pa. 


’R SALE—One Robins Tomato Skin and Sewerage Pump, 
U four times. Jacksonville Canneries, Jacksonville, Texas. 
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FOR SALE—240 bushels ASGROW Tender Green Bean Seed. 
Leon C. Bulow, Bridgeville, Del. 
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FOR SALE — PLANTS 


FOR SALE—Ten million field grown Tomato Plants ready. 
Grown from good seed, sowed in rows and cultivated ready for 
setting; Rutger, Marglobe $3.00 per 1000; express charges col- 
lect. Nice Cabbage Plants: Copenhagen, Golden Acre, Wake- 
fields, Flat Dutch, Ballheads; same price. Potato: Cuban Yam 
and Nancy Hall, $4.00 per 1000. Farmers and canners try our 
plants for good creps. We can load your truck at the farm, or 
ship direct to you by express. All plants packed with wet moss 
to roots. Quick service guaranteed. Harvey Lankford, Frank- 
lin, Va. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


WANTED—AIl kinds of canned foods. Please submit prices 
and samples. Interstate Bedding Co., 527 S. Wells St., Chicago, 
Il. 


WANTED—AIl kinds of canned foods. Please submit all 
offers to: John Minervini, 406 Jefferson St., Hoboken, N. J. 


We will be operating in South Carolina, North Carolina, Vir- 
ginia, West Virginia and Michigan, specializing in field-run 
grade peaches for canners. A. G. Shore Co., Box 931, Winston- 
Salem, N. C. 


HELP WANTED 


WANTED—Superintendent and Production Manager. Capable 
full charge large fruit packing plant. Permanent position, ex- 
cellent salary, opportunities, aggressive, experienced man. State 
in detail previous employers, experience, education and training, 
references, other qualifications. Adv. 45100, The Canning Trade. 


WANTED—Plant Superintendent to be in complete charge 
of factory operation of large canning plant located in the City 
of Baltimore. Must have experience in supervising all phases of 
canned food production, including personnel supervision. In 
addition to experience in the canning of Spinach, Stringless 
Beans, Peas, Corn, Tomatoes, Beets, Carrots and the general line 
of vegetables, knowledge of manufacturing tomato products and 
other specialties is required. Food technology education helpful. 
Old established firm, excellent opportunity for the right man. 
Good salary for a good man. Write, furnishing complete state- 
ment of your knowledge and experience in the canning of foods 
up to date, reference, age and when services are available. 
Adv. 45107, The Canning Trad:. 


WANTED—Plant Foreman to assume complete charge of 
extensive canning operation, preserving and sundry operations. 
Located in the Southwest. Good salary and percentage deal in 
addition. Adv. 4665, The Canning Trade. 


WANTED—Food Technologist. To take charge of laboratory 
and quality control in large vegetable cannery located on East 
Coast, packing canned vegetables, soups and tomato products. 
State in detail qualifications, experience, training, salary desired, 
and when services are available. Adv. 4678, The Canning Trade. 


WANTED—Man or Woman Bacteriologist for midwest con- 
sulting laboratory. Permanent position, excellent opportunity. 
State previous employers, experience, education and training, 
references, other qualifications, also when available. Box 105, 
Manitowoc, Wis. 


WANTED—Salesmen. Opportunity for sales representatives 
calling on canneries, packing, freezing plants, with complete 
line of new light, strong, plastic work aprons. Old established 
manufacturer in production after several years war work. Good 
territories open throughout country. Com. basis. Mention ter- 
ritory, full particulars. Adv. 4688, The Canning Trade. 
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MURFREESBORO, tt 


Prepare For Harvest Now ! 
Take no chances 
USE THE BEST 
prices submitted upon request 
RIVERSIDE MANUFACTURING CO. 


NORTH CAROLINA 


BEDDING EQUIPMENT 


INTERSTATE BEDDING COMPANY 


527 South Wells Street, 


FOR RENT or SALE 


for housing extra labor 


COTS +« DOUBLE-DECK BUNKS 
MATTRESSES «+ BLANKETS « LINENS 


Phone: Harrison 5728 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


MORRAL DOUBLE CORN HUSKER 
With Steel Husking Rolls 


 MORRAL CORN CUTTER 
Either Single or Double Cut 


MORRAL COMBINATION 
CORN CUTTER 
for Whole Grain or Cream Style Corn 


a The fastest and easiest adjusted 
Patented machines manufactured 


Write for Catalogue and further particulars 
MORRAL BROTHERS, INC., Morral, Ohio 


THE BERLIN CHAPMAN 


FOR WHOLE GRAIN in 


WASHES with hydraulic 
separation by n. 


SPLIT REMOVER through the ~ 
rod reel. 


STONE and MUD remover, 


WRITE FOR COMPLETE INFORMATION TODAY. 
BERLIN CHAPMAN CO., BERLIN, WIS. 


CANNING MACHINERY FOR ALL FOOD PRODUCTS 
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SMILE AWHILE 


There is a saving grace in a sense of humor 
Contributions Welcomed 


THE SNAPPY COMEBACK 


Returning from the honeymoon auto trip they met a farmer 
dviving a span of mules. Just as they were about to pass the 
fermer’s rig, the mules turned their heads toward the auto 
aud brayed vociferously. 

Turning to his wife, the husband cuttingly remarked, “Rela- 
tives of yours, I suppose?” 

“Yes,” said the wife sweetly, “by marriage.” 


NOT ON THE BILL OF FARE 
Gentleman, escorting lady (to roadhouse proprietor)—Have 
you any good mushrooms? 


Proprietor—Waiter, show this gentleman to one of our private 
dining rooms. 


DEEPER AND DEEPER 


She was the kind of woman who could be relied upon to say 
the wrong thing wherever she was. At a recent dinner she 
turned to her neighbor and said: 

“Doctor, can you tell me who that terrible looking man is 
-over there?” 

“I can,” replied the medical man. “That is my brother.” 

There was an awkward pause while the woman racked her 
brain for something to say. The doctor was enjoying her 
discomfiture. 


“Oh, I beg your pardon,” she stammered, blushing. ‘How 
silly of me not to have seen the resemblance.” 


AND HOW IS THE CLIMATE THERE? 
Having been astounded by seeing the announcement of his 
death in the paper, he rang up a friend and asked: 
“Have you seen the notice of my death in the paper?” 
“Yes,” replied the friend, “where are you speaking from?” 


THE “MARY” OF TODAY 
“T hear zoologists have found a lamb in South America that 
ean run forty miles an hour.” 


‘That’s the only kind of lamb that could keep up with Mary 
nowadays.” 


THE BITER BIT 

wiftly the powerful car overtook the little donkey and trap 
an: ling peacefully along a country lane. 

he driver of the trap pulled in as far as he could and the 
bis car endeavored to scrape through. Thinking he would have 
a tle fun at the other’s expense, the motorist said genially: 

Vell, what’s the difference between your little turnout and 
m Farmer Giles?” 

Jh, not a great deal,” retorted the rustic sharply. “Only 
th donkey’s in the shafts of one and on the seat of the other.” 


SMALLTOWN STUFF 

; sung Gibbs, of Smalltown, Kan., decided to travel. Arriving 
in hicago, he made up his mind to eat at least one meal in a 
fa ionable hotel. He was getting on famously with the array 
ot lverware, and appeared to feel satisfied that he was passing 
fe «a man of the world, when Jackson, the colored waiter, be- 
2 communicative. 

seen in town long, sah?” 

ust came in from New Orleans,” said the young adventurer. 
‘ Jat so? Ah used to live in New Orleans. How’s de Mardi 


‘ine. It’s the best I’ve ever eaten.” 
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At left: Hand made basket with heavy keg hoop. At right: Machine 
made basket with heavy keg top hoop, also furnished with flat veneer hoop. 


TOMATO 
FIELD BASKETS 


“Scientifically Built to Last Longer’’ 


MANUFACTURED BY 


PLANTERS MANUFACTURING CO., Inc. 


PORTSMOUTH 


OLE R CO, 


BALTIMORE, 
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THREE STARS on 
our BATTLE FLAG 


“CONTINUED 
EXCELLENCE” 


CO. INC. 


Peace-Time Packers of 59 Varieties 
of Phillips Delicious Canned Foods 


CAMBRIDGE, MARYLAND 


ATTRACTIVELY DESIGNED 


\ITHOGRAPHING Co.INCc. 
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aN GAMSE BUILDING. BALTIMORE,MD. 


WHERE TO BUY 


—the Machinery and Supplies you need and the leading houses 
that supply them. Consult the advertisements for details. 


BASKETS (Wood) Picking 
Jersey Package Co., Bridgeton, N. J. 
Planters Manufacturing Co., Portsmouth, Va. 
Riverside Manufacturing Co., Murfreesboro, N. C 


BOOKS, on canning, formulae, etc. 
The Canning Trade, Baltimore, Md. 


BOXES, Corrugated or Solid Fibre 
Eastern Box Company, Baltimore, Md. 


CAN MAKING MACHINERY 
E. W. Bliss Co., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
General Machinery Corp., Hamilton, Ohio 


CANNERY SUPPLIES 

Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corp., Hoopestown, IIl. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 


CANNERS MACHINERY AND EQUIPMENT 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 

Burt Machine Co., Baltimore, Md. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls. N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corp., Hoopestown, III. 
Hamilton Copper & Brass Works, Hamilton, Ohi: 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
LaPorte Mat and Mfg. Co., LaPorte, Ind. 

Lee Metal Products Co., Inc., Philipsburg, Pa. 
Morral Bros., Morral, Ohio 

A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 

United Company, Westminster, Md. 

CANS 
American Can Company, New York City 
Continental Can Co., New’ York City 
Crown Can Company, Philadelphia, Pa. 

CANVAS GOODS. 
Berry Canvas Goods, Inc., Philadelphia, Pa. 

INSURANCE 
Canner’s Exchange, Lansing B. Warner, Inc., Chicago, Ili 
Food Industries Federation, Chicago 26, Ill. 
Universal Underwriters, Kansas City, 6, Mo. 

LABELS 
Gamse Lithographing Co., Baltimore, Md. 

R. J. Kittredge & Co., Chicago, Ill. 

Piedmont Label Co., Bedford, Va. 

Simpson & Doeller Co., Baltimore, Md. 

Stecher-Traung Lithograph Corp., Rochester, N. Y. 
United States Printing & Lithograph Co., Cincinnati, Ohic 

PEA HULLERS AND VINERS 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 

Frank Hamachek Machine Co., Kewaunee, Wis. 

SALT 
Diamond Crystal Salt Co., Inc., St. Clair, Mich. 
Worcester Salt Co., New York City 

SEASONINGS 
Basic Vegetable Products Co., Vacaville, Cal 

SEED 
Associated Seed Growers, Inc.. New Haven, Conn. 
Corneli Seed Co., St. Louis 2, Mo. 

Gallatin Valley Seed Co., Bozeman, Mont. 
Michael-Leonard Co., Sioux City, la. 
Northrup, King & Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 
Rogers Bros. Seed Co., Chicago, II). 
Washburn-Wilson Seed Co., Moscow, Idaho 
F. H. Woodruff & Sons, Inc., Milford, Conn. 
S. D. Woodruff & Sons, Inc., Orange, Conn. 

SEED TREATMENT 
Northrup, King & Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 
United States Rubber Company, New York City 

SUGAR 
Corn Products Sales Co., New York City 

VINER APRONS. 
Berry Canvas Goods, Inc., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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We present - - - 


THE McLAUCHLAN SPLITTER 


for 
Freestone Peaches 


Freestone Freestone 


Peaches Peaches 


; 


**“Monarch’”’ Freestone Peach 
Splitter and Pitter (patented) 


INCREASE PRODUCTION 


by using the 
“Monarch” Patented Freestone Peach Splitter and Pitter 


l. Increases production up to 300% 

2. Gives uniform halves with true cut 

3. Operators become skilled in a few days 
4. Easy to operate 

5. Low material cost and maintenance 

6 

7 


. Users report large savings 
. Equipped with Stainless Steel Knives 


For Complete Information, Write 


A. K. ROBINS & COMPANY, INC. 


BALTIMORE 2, MARYLAND 
Manufacturers of a General Line of Canning Machinery 


Write for Catalogue 
A. B. McLauchlan Co., Salem, Oregon—Patentees 
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Equipment That Makes Up For 
Shortage of 


Low-Rate 
Labor 


Lower Cutting 
Cost... with Better 


and Faster Grading 


Packers of Cut Stringless Green or Yellow Wax Beans can in a large measure make up for the 
shortage of low-cost labor by installing the CRCO Elevator-Conveyor Bean-Cutter-Grader 
Unit . . . and the CRCO Nubbin Grader. 

This equipment comes in the production line immediately after the picking table of the CRCO 
Snipper. Beans fall into the hopper of the Elevator-Conveyor and are lifted to the feed hopper 
of the Urschel Cutter where the beans are cut to the desired length. The cut beans then pass 
from the Cutter to either a CRCO Double Grader (illustrated above) or into a CRCO Pre- 
Grader. In the Double Grader the No. 3s and smaller drop out in the first section, the No. 4s 
in the second section and the No. 5s and larger pass out the discharge end. In the Pre-Grader, 
only two classifications are secured. 

The cut and size-graded beans then pass into a CRCO Nubbin Grader which removes all nub- 
bins, chips, loose beans and short lengths. The resultant product is uniform in size and com- 
mands fancy prices. 

Send for special Bulletin showing the modern methods of quality production possible by the 
use of CRCO Bean Line Equipment. 


Niagara Fabs, New YorR 


*THE-FOOD: PROCESSOR 
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